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MEMOIRS OF MR. CONWAY. 


Wittiam Aucustus Conway, the subject of this biographical 
sketch, was born in Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, London, 
in the year 1789. | : 

At an early period of life he was sent to the friends of his 
mother’s family, residing at Barbadoes, where he received his 
education under the superintendance of the Rev. Mr. Payne, of 
that island, and returned to England at the age of eighteen, for 
the recovery of his health, which had suffered considerably from 
the nature of the climate. 

The destinies of men are often suddenly decided. At this period 
Mr. Conway had never witnessed a dramatic representation. Upon 
the re-establishment of his health, he was led to view the exertions 
of the Bath company, and instantly imbibed that enthusiastic 
passion for the stage which neither the advice nor remonstrance of 
his friends had the power to remove ; and, for the gratification of 
Which, all the plans previously laid down for his career in life 
were abandoned. 

Mr. Conway’s first appearance upon the stage took place in 
Chester, in the character of Zanga; and though, until that oc- 
cation, he had never been behind the scenes of a theatre, or even 
conversed with one of the profession, his success in his coup d’essai 
Was So considerable as to induce Mr, M‘Cready, the manager, to 
offer him a very liberal erighgement for a twelvemonth, which was 
of course decepted. With this gentleman Mr. Canway continued, 
playing aftemutely at Chester, Manchester, Sheffield, Leicester, 
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Newcastle- upon-Tyne, and Birmingham, , with incvensing repatetin 
to himself and advantage to his employer, until overtures reached 
him from Mr. Jones, patentee of the Dublin Theatre, to fill the 
situation vacant by the departure of Mr. Holman for America, 
Our hero then quitted the theatrical standard of his old master, 
and sailed immediately to seek fresh laurels in the sister kingdom, 
Mr. Conway continued there until summoned by the proprietors 
of Covent Garden to make his first appearance in London ; and it 
may be truly said, that no actor, who had not previouly received 
the sanction of a London theatre, ever was so great and so general 
a favourite with that critical but liberal audience, as Mr. Conway, 
during the three years he had the honour to appear before them, 
In his private, as well as his professiona), capacity, he was dis. 
tinguished by their kindness ; and had the happiness to be received 
in the best and first society of the kingdom. 

- Mr. Conway made his first appearance in London early in the 
present season, in ‘* Alexander the Great ;' and, subsequently, 
performed Othello, Jaffier, Romeo, Coriolanus, Henry the Fifth, 
Marc Antony, &c. &c. in all which, but particularly the thre 


latter, he has been received with distinguished applause, and may 
now be said to have passed the fiery ordeal of a London audience. 
And if we may augur from his youth, genius, and unremitting 
application, we may look forward to his attaining an excellenc 
which has seldom been exceeded. 








To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, 

I enctose you a scale of the comparative merits of the prin- 
cipal T ragedians and Comedians of the present day, together with 
one formerly published of those of the time of Garrick. I am well 
aware that few will agree with me in toto in my estimate of the 
abilities of the present race of performers, acting, in this respect, 
resembling beauty—that every one has his own standard of excel- 
lence, from which whoever ventures to dissent is pronounced al 
together destitute of taste and judgement: I believe, however, 
it will be found to be, upon the whole, pretty just ; at all events, 
as Tam not in the least acquainted with any of the heroes and 
heroines of the Green-Rooms, or ever “ for a playhouse freedom 
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sold my own,” it may at least lay claim to one merit—-that of 


IMPARTIALITY. 
May 10, 1814. | Dancie, Jun. 


Scale of the comparative merits of the princ!pal performers 
about the year 1750; supposing the point of excellence to be 20 ; 
and dividing the several requisites for Tragedians into five branches, 
viz. Genius, Judgement, Expression, Action, and Voice :—for Come- 
dians into four branches, viz. Genius, Judgement, Vis Comica, and 
Variety. . 

TRAGEDIANS 1750. 


Genius. Judgement. Expression. Action. Voice. 

DP sven Beeee BO tance eee ee 

ere © ince Meee Baws Baa 
eee re BG cess WD iiaacse Ricci Bee 
Havard vee St cscs Ricca Bae 
Holland iin Bare Bes See 
ace. 8 ores Bee oe 

BG ssea BF cone Bae 

sR vcce BDikcen Bee 

er , setun Dewees SB acces BG 
Sheridan i ica. a See fees oe 
rer ceon BE ucts TE Reeee 

Mrs. Bellamy won cooe DO sees Banos O8 
— Cibber cowe BD once OF seen OD tesa ree 
— Pritchard....... Oe ine. 0w Sevens Dao 
— Woffington said saws BD income BP as 6 
Miss Macklin. caves ‘sve TE sive Pedant 


COMEDIANS 1750. 


Genius. Judgement. Vis Comica. Variety. 


Arthur ........ niet i . ee 
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Cibber (Theo.) ... 
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COMEDIANS 1750, continued. 
5 eB 


Genius. Judgement. Vis Comica. Variety, 


Smith 
Taswell 


— Pritchard ee eee 15 : Abbot 
— Woffington , 
Miss Macklin. pe eeberees 
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Barry 
Blanc 
Deca 
TRAGEDIANS 1814. Dowt 

— Fllist 

Genius. Judgement. Expression. Action. Voice Eger 
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CRAGEDIANS ISl4, continued. 

























Genius. Judgement. Expression. Action. Voice. 
Mes. Faweit... ..66s00. D ccd ee ae Pe: ence 
eee Dives @ ukee ws Tr 
ome BEGGG0R.-.. .... Me ..i.4 Wace Masses Wve se 
——S ee Beene  .coa oe 
Wins Tiety ® wc cee ees ee: errs Le eee 
en BS occe WM vine. DE vine. SO tee 
COMEDIANS 1814. 
—EE \ 

Genius. Judgement. Vis Comica. Variety. 

Ds acbuns anon sares er ree OO sweone D -weenve 6 
PRET CCEEO LEE oe sskeun WF avin Oe eneuns 16 
a eee oe cavers ep eves 5 
Blanchard. ...... akeee _ ae eee os + OP canes 9 
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a peeeaes OO xaehee © duewa D sass 4 
RS eee ee perry OF asaces 17. 6 
ED 4 Vda oo eee kee. ee Oe 40s v4s pe 6 
DEN Ghana chee wes Pear ee SF cnmwae 14 
ee See ee eye PS saunas eee 10 
ree Oe 6 ewes > ee Oe ein can 4 
EE. ces ccceases _ pranane . eee Dax eva 8 
NE 55's rien & wb seo pes OF cicwas S occa Oe ae 


-*T have been induced to place this lady in the Tragie List fron ttre ability 
by her in her performance of Ophelia last season. For this, however, they 
who have had the pleasure of seeing her in the character of Zoraida, in Rich 
und Poor, will require no apology ; her acting in the last scene of this piece is 
a chef d’ceuvre of scenic excellence, far above all praise of mine: hard indeed 
must be the heart that is not moved by it; it has convinced me that her abi- 
lities are by no means confined to the representation of comedy. Indeed her 
performance of every character she assumes is fall of ease and nature; it dis- 
plays, if I-may use the expression, more mind than almost any actress on the 


Stage. 
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COMEDIANS 1814, continued. 


















































. Genius. Judgement. Vis Comica. : 
Se Tere 12 ...... ee ae wv 
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for. 
* Had our Correspondent witnessed the performance of Douglas by this 
young lady, or possessed the same opportunity with ourselves of admiring her mu 









exertions as the representative of Desdemona, at a private theatre ; he would, 
probably, have assigned her as high a place in the tragie asin the comic scale. 
We coincide in opinion. with the first actress of the age, that stature alone is° 
wanting to render Miss Booth a decided favourite of the tragic muse. H. 
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Floriferes ut apes in‘saltibus omnia libant, 
Omnia nos. Lucretius, 
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I. ALLITERATION * 


| Is a figure which may be occasionally introduced with great 
beauty and propriety; Johnson often used it, and never impro- 
perly ; but its too frequent introduction spoils the stile, and is 
truly ridiculous. The following lines are no bad sarcasm on re- 
dundant alliteration : 
Rough repetition voars in rudest rhyme ; 
As elappers clinkle in one charming chime. 

It is remarkable that the archiepiscopal see of Canterbury has 
been twice held by the sons of butchers. Cardinal Wolsey’s father 
was a butcher of Gloucester. It was this circumstance which oc- 

| casioned Pitt’s ¢ celebrated extemporaneous instance of allitera- 
tion : 

| Begot by butehers, but by bishops bred ; 

How high his honour holds his haughty head. 


- Churchill, in his ‘‘ Prophecy of Famine,” severely attacks the 
too frequent use of this figure : 

** Who often, but, without success, have pray’d, 

For apt alliteration’s artful aid.’ 


aS 


This, I suspect, is principally levelled at Mr. Home, who, in 
his tragedy of << Douglas,’ has above 200 alliterative lines, some 


— ow _ 


) 

{ of them ‘ laid on with a trowel ;” for example : 

{ © My father feeds his flock, a,frugal swain.”—Act II. Sc. 1. 

{ ** But when the matter match'd his mighty mind.”’—Act III. Se. 1. 

" ** But, with the froward he was fierce as fire.” 

6 Mason’s poetry abounds with instances of a ridiculous fondness 
for alliteration. They who admire Virgil's 

“a —————* Validas in viscera vertite vires.’—Cineid, Lib, 6. v. 833. 

2 must be pleased with the following specimens: 7 

ale. ‘ 

“iy * Vide Theatrical Inquisitor, Vol. III. p. 94 





+ The translator of Virgil. 


Vou, IV. Mm 
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** And vainly vent’rous, soar on waxen wing.” 
*¢ And wean her from a world she loved so well.” 
‘* This det me dearn, and Jearning Jet me five.” 
With many others ; such as boisterous breath, wayward world, 
lovely lawn, soft serenity, liquid lustre, &c. 

T. Warton, likewise, appears to have been extremely attached 
to this figure ; take two examples from his ‘* Pleasures of Melan. 
choly :”’ 

‘* While sullen, sacred silence reigns around.’’—J erse 32. 
** The due clock swinging slow with sweepy sway.”"—TJ erse 209, 


Shakspeare often ridicules the affectation, which, at the time 


he wrote, was extremely prevalent, of beginning many words 


with the same letter. See, amongst other instances, the ‘* Mid. 
summer's Night Dream,” Act I. Sc. 2. ‘* The raging rocks,” &c. 
Act V. Sc. 1. ‘* Whereat with blade,” &c.; and ‘* Love's Labow 
Lost,” Act IV. Sc. 2, ‘* The praiseful princess,’ &c. 
II... DANCING 

has been justly commended in a late Number of the Inquisitor as 
‘* an amusement at once joyous and innocent; at once exciting 
all the pleasing emotions of the mind, yet repressing the slightest. 
approach to indecorum ; and having a tendency to improve the 
morals and cultivate the intellect.” Far different was (and is *) the 
Opinion of the Puritans, those enemies to all cheerfulness ; by 


them it was looked upon as a most heinous crime, and, as such, | 


reprobated with all the disgusting illiberality and rancour which 
distinguish their writings. One of its most decided and implaca- 
ble enemies was Prynne, who, as will be seen by the following 
passages from his ‘* Histriomastix,’’ considered it as a sin little 
or nothing inferior to ‘‘ playhaunting ;" as a “ diabolicall, in- 
fernall, effeminate, unchristian, wicked, unchaste, immodest, 
heathenish pastime ; the very pompes of Satan which we renounce 
in baptisme, and contrary to all God’s commandments.” 

«« All the Fathers and ancient writers in their severall workes, 
inhibit and condemn all amorous, mixt, effeminate, lascivious, 
lust-exciting dancing, be it of men or women, either on the 


* For the opinion of modern Puritans upon this subject, consult the Evan- 
gelical and Methodist Magazines passim. 
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stage or elsewhere, as a dangerous incendiary of lust, an ordinary 








occasion of, a preparative to much whoredom, adultery, wan- 
- tonness, and such effeminate lewdnesse : a diabolicall, at least a 


Pagan practice, misbeseeming all chaste all sober Christians, 
especially in their Christian Festivals and Solemnities ; from which 
the primitive Christians did wholy abandon, not only drunken- 
nesse, luxury, playes, and ribaldry songs, but even fidlers and 
dancing too, as being fit for none but Ethnicke Festivals, and 
Herodian Banquets ; which I would our English nation would 
now at last consider, who, for the most part, spend the Christian 
season, with other solemn festivals, in amorous, mixt, voluptu- 
ous, unchristian, that I say not Pagan dancing ; to God's, to 
Christ’s dishonour, religion's scandall, chastitie’s shipwracke, 
sinne’s advantage, and the eternall ruine of many pretious soules, 
who like those wicked one’s (Job 21.—11, 12, 13,) doe spend their 
daies in pleasure, musicke, mirth, and dancing, and in a moment — 
goe downe to hell to dance with deuils, with infernall frisking satyrs 
in eternall flames.’’—P. 224. | 
“The devill is the guide, the middle, and end of the dance. 
As many paces as a man maketh in dancing, so many paces doth he 
make to hell. A man sinneth in dancing divers ways; as in his 
pace, for all his steps are numbered ; in his touch, in his orna- 
ments, in his hearing, sight, speech, and other vanities. The 
devill in this place strikes with a sharpned sword, for the women 
come not willingly to the dance if they be not painted and 
adorned ; the which painting and ornaments is a grindstone upon 
which the devill sharpneth his sword. They that decke and adorne 
their daughters, are like those who put dry wood to the fire to 
the end it may burne the better ; for such women kindle the fire 
of luxury in the hearts of men, as Samson’s foxes fired the Phi- 
listin’s corne,.so these women have fire in their faces, in their 
gestures and actions, their glances and wanton words, by which 
they consume the goods of men. The devill tempteth men by 


_ Women three manner of wayes; that is to say, by the touch, by 


the eye, by the eare. By these three means he tempteth foolish 
men to dancings by touching their hands, beholding their beauty, 
hearing their songs and musicke. Againe, they that dance, breake 
that promise and agreement which they have made to God in bap- 
tisme, when their godfathers promise for them, that they shall 
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renounce the devill and all his pompe, for dancing is the | 


ee 
ee 


.OMpe 





of the devill, and he that danceth, maintaineth his pompe, and 
Singeth his masse. For the woman that singeth in the dance js 
the prioresse of the devill, and those that answer are clerkes, and 
the beholders are the parishioners, and the musicke are the bells, 
and the fidlers the ministers of the devill'!!! For as when hogs 
are strayed, if the hogheard call one, all assemble themselves to- 
gether, so the devill causeth one woman to sing in the dance, o; 


to play on some instrument, and presently all the dancers gather 
together. Againe, in a dance a man breaks the ten Commandments 
of God. As first, thou shalt have no other Gods but me, &c. For 
in dancing a man serves that person whom he most desires to 
serve, and therefore saith $. Hierom, Every man’s god is that he 
serves and loves best. He sinnes against the second command. 
ment when he makes an idoll of that he loves. Against the third 
in that oathes are frequent amongst dancers!!! Against the fourth, 
for by dancing the Sabbath-day is prophaned. Against the fifth, 
for in the dance, the parents are oft-times dishonored, when 
many bargaines are made without their counsell. Against the 
sixt, a man kils in dancing, for every one that standeth to please 
another, he kils the soule as oft as he persuadeth unto lust. 
Against the seventh, for the party that danceth, be he male or 
female, committeth adultery with the party they lust after ; for he 
that looketh on a woman and lusteth after her, hath already com- 
mitted adultery in his heart. Against the eight commandment a 
man sinnes in dancinge, when he withdraweth the heart of an- 
other from God. Against the ninth, when in dancing he speaks 
faisly against the truth. Against the tenth, when women affect 
the ornaments of others, and men covet the wives, daughters, 
and servants of their neighbours. Againe, a man may prove how 
great an evil dancing is, by the multitude of sinnes that accom- 


pany those that dance, for they dance without measure or num- 


ber; and therefore saith 8. Augustine, the miserable dancer knows 
mot, that as many paces as hee makes in dancing, 80 many leaps he 
makes to hell. These words I would the dancing, wanton, that! 
say not whorish Herodiasses, the effeminate, sinqua-pace, caranto- 
frisquing gallants of our age, together with our rustique, hobling 
satyrs, nymphes, and dancing fairies, who spend their strength, 
their time, (especially the Easter, Whitson, Midsommer, and 
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Christmas season) in lewde, lascivious dancing, would now seri- 
ously consider.” —P. 229. 





‘«¢ Dancing is a liberty to wantonnesse, a friend to wickednesse, 
and a provocation to fleshy Just ; an enemy to chastity, and a 
pastime. unworthy of all honest persons. ‘There oftentimes a 
matron hath lost her long-preserved honour ; oftentimes the un- 
happy maiden hath there learned that, whereof she had beene 
better to be ignorant; there the fame and honesty of infinite 
women is lost. Infinite from thence have returned home un- 
chaste, many with a doubtful mind, but none chaste in thought 
and deed. And we have seen that woman-like honesty in dancing 
hath been throwne downe to the ground, and always vehemently 
provoked and assaulted. The ancient Romanes, grave men, by 
reason of their wisdome and authority, did refuse all dancing, 
and no honest matrone was commended among them for dancing. 
Dancing is the vilest vice of all, and truely it cannot easily be said, 
what mischiefes the sight and hearing doe receive thereby, which 
afterwards be the causes of communication, and embracing. 
They dance with disordinate gestures, with mounstrous thumping 
of the feet to pleasant sounds, to wanton songs, to dishonest 
-verses; maydens and matrons are there groped with unchaste 
hands, yea kissed, and dishonestly embraced. The things which 
nature hath hidden, and modestly covered, are there oftentimes 
by meanes of laciviousness made naked, and ribauldry under the 
cover of pastime is dissembled.’’—P. 237. 

‘* What doth a danceresse doe? She impudently uncovers her 
head, which Paul hath commanded to be continually vailed ; she 
inverts her necke, she tosseth about her hair this way and that 
way. Even these things are likewise done by her who is possessed 
by the devill. Wherefore those who love rounds and dances have - 
certainly a portion with her in hell. A terrible sentence, sufficient 
to startle all our dancing dames, and frisquing effeminate gallants, 


who make dancing their only excellency, and supreme delight.” — 
P. 266. , 


ill. CUSTOMS OF THE ANCIENT THEATRES. 


Ir appears by the following extract from the Prologue to the 
‘Unfortunate Lovers,” by Sir W. Davenant, first performed at 
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Blackfriars in April, 1638, that, anciently places were not taken anal 
in the best rooms or boxes before the representation : societ 





‘** You are grown excessive proud, 
Since ten times more of wit than was allow'd 
Your silly ancestors in twenty year A’ 
You think, in two short hours, to swallow here. powel 
For they to theatres were pleased to come, the . 
Ere they had dined, to take up the best roum ; a 
There sat on benches not adorn'd with mats, him 4 
And graciously did vail their high-crown’'d hats Ever 
To every half-dress'd plaver, ‘as he still ing 
Through hangings peep'd, to see the galleries fill. ae 
Good easy-judging souls, with what delight “Ob 
They would expect a jig or target-fight ! 
A furious tale of Troy, which they ne’er thought 
Was weakly writ, if it were strongly fought ; 
Laugh‘d at a clinch, the shadow of a jest, 
And cry'd—a passing good one, I protest !"’ 


Soon after the Restoration, the practice of taking places was 
established. See the prologue to a revived play in ‘‘ Covent 
Garden Drollery,”’ 1672. 


«* Hence ’tis that at new plays you come so soon ; 

Like bridegrooms, hot to go to bed ere noon ; 

Or if you are detain’d some little space, 

The stinking footman's sent to keep your place. 

But if a play’s revived, you stay and dine, 

And drink till three, and then come dropping in.” 
Malone. 


IV. FARQUHAR, 
When at the University at Dublin, received a college exercise 
_ from his tutor, upon the miracle of our Saviour’s walking upon 
the water, and coming into the hall for examination the next 
day, had not brought it written as his fellow-students had done ; 
at which the lecturer being displeased, Farquhar offered to make 
one extempore, and, after considering a short time, observed, 
that he thought it no great miracle, since the man that is born to 
be hang'd, &c. The impiety of this reply quite extinguished all 
the approbation which he expected for its wit; and he was at the 
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next sitting expelled in the usual form—tanguam pestilentia hujus 
societqtis. 


V. PROHIBITION. 

A Spanish author relates a good instance of the stimulating 
power of prohibition. A child of, five or six years old, learning 
the Commandments, asked his mother what was meant by com- 
mitting adultery, and she, by way of warding the question, told 
him it was putting his finger in the pot when it was boiling. 
Every time the boy saw the pot on the fire the temptation of try- 
ing this new sin grew stronger and stronger ; at length it over- 
powered him, and in a moment he was roaring about the house— 
“Oh, I’ve committed adultery! I've committed adultery !” 


Quarterly Review, Dec. 1811. 


VI. SHAKSPEARE, 


‘*He was never any scholar, as he would, if alive, confess,” 
says an old author * ; ‘* but by keeping company with learned 
persons, and conversing with jocular wits, he became so famously 
witty, or wittily famous, that, by his own industry, without the 
help of learning, he attained to an extraordinary height in all 
strains of dramatic poetry ; so that Heraclitus himself might afford 
to smile at his comedies, they were so merry, and Democritus 
scarce forbear to sigh at his tragedies, they were so mournful.” 

‘‘Many were the wit-combats between him and Ben Jonson, 
which two we may compare to a Spanish great galleon and an 
English man: of war. Jonson, like the former, was built far 
higher in learning, solid but slow in his performances. Shaks- 
peare, with the English man of war, lesser in bulk, but lighter 
in sailing, could turn with all tides, tack about, and take ad- 
vantage of all winds by the quickness of his wit and invention.” 

An epitaph written for Shakspeare at the time of his decease, 
thus commences :— 

“* Renowned Spencer, move a, bit more nigh 

To learned Chaucer ; and let Beaumont lie 

A little nearer Spencer, to make room 

For Shakspeare, in your threefuld, fourfold tomb ; 


* Fuller. 
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To lodge all four in one bed make a shift 
Until doomsday, for never shall a fifth, 





Between this day and that, by fate be slain, 
For whom your curtains may be drawn again.” 
Ben Jonson alludes to this epitaph in his poem “To the 
Memory of Shakspeare,’’ where he says— 
«© JT will not lodge thee by 

Chaucer, or Spencer, or bid Beaumont lie 

A little further to make thee a room : 

Thou art a monument without a tomb.” 

Milton likewise appears to have had it in his thoughts when he 
wrote his ‘‘ Epitaph on Shakspeare.”’ 
VII. JOE HAINES, 
An actor more remarkable for the witty, though wicked prank: 
he played, than for his acting, was seized one morning by a 
couple. of bailiffs for a debt of £.20 as the Bishop of Ely was 
passing by in his coach. Quoth Joe to the bailiffs—‘‘ Gentlemen, 
here's my cousin the Bishop of Ely going into his house ; let me 
but speak to him, and he'll pay the debt and charges.’ The 
bailiff thought they might venture that, as they were within 
three or four yards of him ; so up goes Joe to the coach, pulling 
off his hat, and got close to it. The Bishop ordered the coach to 
stop, whilst Joe, close to his ear, said softly, ‘‘ My Lord, here 
are two poor men, who have such great scruples of conscience, 
that I fear they'll hang themselves.” ‘* Very well!’ said the 
Bishop. So calling to the bailiffs, he said, ‘‘ You two mea, 
come to me to-morrow morning, and I'll satisfy you."’ The men 
bowed, and went away; Joe, hugging himself with his fallacious 
device, went also his way. In the morning, the bailiffs, expect- 
ing the debt and charges, repaired to the Bishop’s, where being 
introduced—‘‘ Well,” said the Bishop, ‘‘ what are your seruples 
of conscience ?”” ‘* Scruples !"” replied the bailiffs, ‘« we have no 
scruples, we are bailiff, my Lord, who yesterday arrested your 
cousin, Joe Haines, for a debt of €.20. Your Lordship promised 
to satisfy us to day, and we hope your Lordship will be as good as 
your word.” The Bishop, reflecting that his honour and name 
would be exposed if he complied not, paid the debt and charges. 
Tony Aston’s ‘‘ Supplement to Cibber.” 
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VIIT,. GUNPOWDER. 


That the ingredients of gunpowder, and the art of making it, 
were well known to Roger Bacon, is undeniable : but the humane 
philosopher, dreading the consequences of communicating this 
discovery to the world, transposed the letters of the Latin words 
which signify charcoal, which made the whole obscure. It was 
done thus—Luru mope can vbre (carbonum pulvere). By this 
means he rendered it difficult to discover this dangerous secret by 
the perusal of his works ; and, at the same time, secured to him- 
self the honour of having known it, by specifying the other in- 
gredients, if it should be discovered by any other person. 


Curiosities of Literature. 


IX. BAILEY AND JOHNSON. 


In the early editions of ‘ Bailey's Dictionary,’’ Thunder is de- 
fined by ‘* a noise well known to persons not deaf ;”’ but this ex- 
planation must yield in point of beauty and intelligence to the 


definition of a boy in Dr. Johnson's Dictionary, viz —‘* A man- 
child, not a girl.” 


X. LEXICOGRAPHICAL BLUNDERS. 


Wuen Dr. Adam Lyttleton was compiling his Latin Dictionary, 
and announced the verb concurro to his amanuensis, ‘the scribe, 
imagining from the affinity of sound that the six first letters would 
give the translation of the verb, said—‘‘ Concur, I suppose, Sir ;”” 
—to which the doctor peevishly replied—‘* Concur ! Condog !"— 
The secretary, whose business it was to write what his master 
dictated, accordingly did his duty, and the word Condog was 
‘inserted, and actually printed as one interpretation of concurro in 
the first ‘edition, 1768, (still to be seen in the British Musum,) 
though it has been i and does not appear in the subse- 
quent editions. 

A still more ludicrous mistake was committed in the first edition 
of Ash’s Dictionary. Johnson had derived Carmuggeon from Coeur. 
Mechant, and given for his authority an unknown correspondent. 
Ash mistaking the purport of the reference, gravely deduces the 
word from Ceur unknown, and Mechant a correspondent ! 


Moy 1, 1814, Dance, Jun. 
Vor. IV. | Nw 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO OVERSEBERS OF THE Poor. 
eS 


‘ Tilis, robur et @s triplex 
Circa Pectus erat.” Florace. 


TRANSLATED. 


Around their cruel hearts, alas! 


Are twined hard oak and triple brass. 


GENTLEMEN, 

Supposinc the day of annual election to be happily over, and 
that you are chosen by the discerning few in opposition to the 
vulgar multitude in consequence of your possessing the following 
indispensible qualifications, viz. 

A face of brass ! 

A skull of lead ! 

Lungs of leather ! 
and 

A heart of iron! 

I humbly crave your attention to a few hints for the regulation 
of your conduct in office, which, I flatter myself, you will find of 
serious utility. 

In the first place, be careful to distinguish between the ancient 
arid modern definition of ‘‘ Overseers of the Poor.”’—In days of 
yore our silly ancestors, forsooth, thought an Overseer of the Poor 
was principally appointed for the comfort and assistance of the 
lower order and labouring class of society ; but, thanks to the pro- 
gress of knowledge and refinement, we are now more enlightened. 
At present an Overseer of the Poor.in England, and an Overseer of 
a Plantation in the West Indies may be considered as nearly syno- 
nimous ; for though the West Indian overseers are acknowledged 
to be exceedingly skilful in applying the whip, yet many instances 
can be adduced where the English overseers do, as the common 
phrase is, lay it on with a vengeance. It seems also to be their 
laudable duty to render the poor still poorer, and prevent them 
from becoming fat, inquisitive, and saucy. They also, in some 
measure, resemble the surgeon who attends a military flogging for 
the purpose of ascertaining by the pulse how much torture the 
culprit can endure, as our modern overseers are certainly most in- 
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defatigable in trying to find out, perhaps for experiment, the pre- 
cise quantity of patience and resignation ip helpless and suffering 
misery ! 

In making a new rate, be sure to favour the leading men in the 
parish, for it is your interest to oblige them at any rate ! 

Should you be accused of not having sufficiently rated a great 
man in the parish, such as a nobleman or a magistrate, &c. boldly 
answer that you are an overseer, and therefore have a right to 
over look what you please ! 

Should a casual pauper, or an old pensioner, die in the parish, 
don’t be in a hurry with the burial, for as the song says—‘* 4 
corpse, Moses, can't run away !” 

At all parochial dinners be sure to discourage the circulation of 
what is termed a Sentiment with which overseers have no concern : 
for want of this necessary precaution, I remember a rude fellow 
having the impudence to vociferate—‘‘ Charge your glasses—May 
every iron-hearted overseer of the poor be speedily appointed over- 
seer of the pavement.’ —(Shocking !) 

If you are selected to hold the plate after a charity sermon, put 
some bird-dime on your fingers in the morning, and don't be too 
particular in washing it of.—N.B. This hint explains itself. 

Should a poor distressed object apply to you to give him any 
thing, you may, if you are in a good humour, give him a ree 
fusal, | 

And now, Gentlemen, adieu! By attending to these hints you 
will obtain the applause of all the wealthy people in the parish ; 
and, with respect to the poor, they may he ———. I need say 
no more—wverbum sat, or, in other terms—°‘ a word (o the wise.”’ 

Your's, 


ee 








Crab-tree, near Fulham. Antuony Acip. 








To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 





x LETTER WRITING. 
=IR, 
Tuat excellent and indefatigable writer, the late Lord Hailes, 
ing tract.of his, now very scarce, gives ws three specimens of 
writing of the last century, which are curious. The first 


is from. the Duchess Dowager of Lenox to King dames the Fisst. 
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‘¢ My sovereign Lord, 

** According to your Majesty's gracious pleasure signified unto 
me, I have sent a young man to attend you, accompanied witha 
widow’s prayers and tears, that he may wax old in your service: 
and in his fidelity and affection may equal his ancestors departed: 
so shall he find grace and favour in the eyes of my lord the King; 
which will revive the dying hopes, and raise the dejected spirits, 
of a comfortless mother. 

«© Your Majesty’s most humble servant, 
‘Ka. Lenox." 

As a contrast to the elegant simplicity of this, we have the.fol- 


- lowing from the wife of the famous Duke of Buckingham, to the 
same sovereign : 


«* May it please your Majestie, 
“IT have receved the two boxes of drid ploms and graps, and 
the box of violatt caks, and chickens, for all which I most humbly 
thank your Majestie. 


“*T hope my Lord Aunan has tould your Majestie that I did 


mean to wene Mall very shortly. I wood not by any mens a-don it 
till I had furst made your Majestie acquainted with it; and by 
reason my cousin Bret’s boy has binne ill of latt, for fere shee 
should greeve and spyle her milk, maks me very desirous to weie 
her. And I think shee is ould enufe, and I hope will endure her 
wening very well; for I think there was never child card less for 
the breast than shee dos ; so I do intend to make trial this night 
how she will endure it. This day praying for your Majestie: 
health and longe life, I humbly take my leave. 
‘* Your Majestie’s most humble servant, 
«« K. Buckincuam.” 
The following is from the Duke to King James. 
«* Dear Dad and Gossip, 

«* Yesterday we got hither so early, that I had time to see over 
a good part of my works here. This afternoon I will see the rest. 
I protest to God the chiefest pleasure I have in them is, that! 
hope they will please you, and that they have all come by and 
from you. I am now going to give my redeemer thanks’ for my 
maker, The afternoon I will spend in ‘viewing the rest. To- 
morrow the —— threaten ‘to be early up, “being of my mind 
impatient to be with you. We shall have need of a coach of yours, 
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or Babie Charles, to make the way short. I could write to the 





equerries to send them to Thurlo, seven miles on this side New- 
market; but I will be beholden to none but my kind master and 
purveyor, who never failed me when I had need ;_ therefore bestir 
thee, and (two words illegible) duty. I will give no thanks for 
nothing, till I may do it on my knees; so I crave your blessing, 
as your Majestie’s most humble slave and dog. 
‘¢ StTinie.” 
Such a flatterer deserved such a king. They were well paired. 
rs 








OPINION OF Mr. BURKE 
. OF THE 
DRAMATIC WRITINGS OF Mr. MURPHY. 





























Mr. Burke had very great pleasure in beholding, as well as in 
reading, the dramatic performances of his friend and countryman, 
Mr. Murphy, that distinguished author, whose powers and know- 
lege have contributed so many agreeable and valuable additions to 
English literature. He thought that both as a comic and serious 
writer he shewed a profound insight into man in his general 
nature, as well as his peculiar diversities, arising from local and 
temporary circumstances, prejudices, opinions, fashions, and 
customs. His genius he thought both strong and versatile. He 
| regarded with great admiration the comedy of ‘* All in the Wrong,” 
which exhibits so just, natural, and striking a picture of self- 
tormenting jealousy ; drawing inferences productive of misery to 
its votaries from occurrences and circumstances in themselves so 
totally accidental and indifferent. He thought also very highly of 
‘“‘ The Way to Keep Him,” both as to plot, character, and moral 
tendency; that with great variety and force of humour, with 
agreeable and interesting scenes, all admirably connected, and 
tending to one end, it taught, and strongly inculcated, on the 
one hand, the evils of conjugal infidelity ; and, on the other, the 
most prudent and effectual means of securing virtue, and pro- 
moting happiness in the marriage state. Nor was he less pleased 
with the excellent exhibition of unsteadiness of character in 
** Know your Own Mind ;” a play in which the mind of the 
author, though fully matured in the experience of life, diplays a 
greater variety of just, and often-appearing characters, than 
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perhaps any of his former works, ‘The representation of Glial 
affection. in ‘‘ The Grecian Daughter’’ no Jess pleased Mr. Burke 
than these three admirable comedies. He was much amused and 
diverted with the lighter dramatic works of the same author. He 
could repeat the greater part of ‘‘ The Citizen,” and of ‘‘ The 
Apprentice ;"" and we doubt not he equally relished ‘‘ The Up, 
holsterer,’’ and other productions. Mr, Burke learned an anec- 
dote respecting ‘‘ The Apprentice,” that he often related with 
great glee: Mr. Murphy, when he first prepared his coup d'essai 
for the stage, about the commencement of his acquaintance with 
Mr. Burke, had composed it without the character of Wingate, 
the hero’s father. He had an uncle, a trader in the city, that 
had often endeavoured to enrich his mind with economical 
maxims, and to prove to him the uselessness of literature. Mr. 
Murphy conceiving himself to be still a favourite with his uncle, 
notwithstanding his dereliction of the mercantile path he had 
chalked out for him, expeeted a handsome legacy at his death; 
and, on the faith of it, with juvenile imprudence, incurred a 
debt of two hundred pounds. On the decease of the uncle, he 
found there was not a farthing bequeathed to him. In great 
anxiety about his embarrassment, he at last reflected on the 
lessons of old Jeffery » and thought he would make not a bad 

figure as a character in his farce. He accordingly brought him 
- forward as Old Wingate, recommending Cocker’s Arithmetic as 
the only book worthy of being studied, and keeping very closely 
to the sentiments and language of his worthy relation. The added 
personage tended considerably to the great success of the per- 
formance. ‘ So,’ said Mr. Murphy, ‘ I made old Jeffery at a-t 
extricate me from my difficulties.’ 








PORTRAITURES OF THE FRENCH, 


BEFORE AND SINCE THE REVOLUTION, 


No. I, 


Tux following speculations may be eonsidered as a parting view 
of the French patioa, op the eve of its-tnansition from the severest 
despotism to the enjoyment of rational liberty, and during the 
first scenes of this sydden alteration. The depiction of what so 
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yematkable and mighty a people were, previously to the great 
changes in their political circumstances, cannot be a matter of 
indifference to those who love to trace the progress of the human 
mind through the variety of situations which it is liable to ex- 
perience, from the vicissitudes of public affairs, no less than from 
the incidents of private life, and to contemplate how much man- 
kind may differ at one season from what they were at another. 

‘No nation, it is presumed, ever displayed so singular and mixed 
a character as the French have done, since their civil commotions ; 
so fertile in surprising abilities and respectable qualifications, and 
so notorious for defects and flaws of the meanest kind and most 
culpable nature ; dazzling the world at one time with its splendor, 
sullied at another with vices and crimes, and courting alternately, 
as it were, the highest praise and the heaviest censure. 

From so diversified an object much instruction and utility may 
be certainly derived, and surveyed without prejudice, and with a 
determination neither to refuse our applause where it is due, nor 
to withhold condemnation where it is equally deserved, 

By reviewing the disposition and frame of mind that charac- 
terized the French, antecedently to the two revolutions that has 
wrought such unexpected changes in them, several of the causes 
from whence it originated may possibly be discerned. To effect 
this purpose it was necessary to observe unbiassed truth and im- 
partiality ; and, it is hoped, they will be found throughout these 
portraitures to have been carefully consulted. 











GENERAL IDEA OF THE FRENCH AT THE PRESENT TIME. 


Notwithstanding the confusions that have distracted France these 
twenty years past, and the gloomy expectations ef what is yet to 
come, notwithstanding the sanguinary scenes of which the French 
have been witnesses at home, and the terrible prospects impend- 
ing over them from abroad, their minds and dispositions, in most 
essential respects, seem to remain unaltered. 

The company, conversation, and amusements one meets with, 
still continue to render this country highly agreeable and inviting 
to foreigners, especially the younger part. Baron Pollnitz says, 
very justly, that, at the age of twenty; it was natural to be quite 
enchanted with France. : 

This chiefly proceeds from the manners and behaviour of the 
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natives. ‘hey have been long accounted a people remarkably cal. 





culated to make themselves acceptable to strangers. ‘They possess 
that inclination and aptitude to please, which is, more than any 
other endowment, the gift of Nature ; and which, unless we re. 
ceive it equally from education and propensity, we never can per. 
fectly attain. 

Yet, according to the observation of Rochefoucault, nous 
plaisons ordinairement plus par nos defauts que par nods bonnes 
qualités, we usually please more by our failings than our good 
qualities ; the French are more engaging by their naiveté, as they 
call it, the careless ease and freedom of their discourse and be. 
haviour, than by any superiority of wit and sense; or by any 
display of those shining qualifications that inspire admiration and 
esteem, 

Of the various inhabitants of France, the Parisians are incom- 
parably the greatest favourites of foreigners, as they are, un- 
doubtedly, the best behaved and most polished in their manners 
of all their countrymen. 

The people of Paris, as, indeed, of all capitals, may be con- 
sidered as forming a representative bedy of the whole nation. 

But if this be true of every metropolis, it is peculiarly so of 
Paris. The inhabitants are copied with the minutest exactness by 
those of every other part of France, in all the ways and customs 
they judge proper to adopt. They may truly be said to donner le 
ton, as they phrase it, to regulate whatever is subject not only to 
the empire of fashion, but also to the more tyrannical empire of 
opinion. The principles that brought forth the revolution ori- 
ginated here, together with those additional principles that have 
produced so many surprising and terrible events. 

In all countries the residence of the court, or governing power, 
is of consequence the seat of invention, taste, and fancy, and the 
source whence flow the maxims and ideas that influence the con- 
duct of men and transactions of society. 

But still there is a much stricter adherence in France to the 
notions current, as well as the established modes in Paris, than is 
found in other:countries, to those that emanate from their respec- 
tive capitals. It amounts, in truth, to a species of servility. One 
would imagine the French thought it a real duty to conform in all 
things to the ideas adopted in their metropolis. 
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APPEARANCE OF GAIETY AND COMPLAISANCE IN THE FRENCH. 


The French still conspicuously retain that striking feature, for 
which they have so long been noted, a perpetual strain of gaiety 
and complaisance, pleasingly diffused among all orders and condi- 
tions of men. The manifold horrors they have successively expe- 
rienced since the commencement of the commotions, have not 
been able to obliterate this part of their character. 

An excellent effect is thereby produced. It renders their society 
desirable, and it leaves an impression in their favour which does 
them greater service than qualities more splendid or useful. 

This exterior effulgence of interior serenity, whether proceeding 
from the real composure of the passions, or acquired through a 
successful habit of concealing or suppressing them, is an attain- 
ment of infinite use to human nature. 

Nothing contributes more efficaciously to create ease and satis- 
faction in others, than to seem placid and chearful ourselves. 

Let us not be difficult in accepting of our reciprocal endeavours 
to please. Were we to scrutinize the motives that gave birth to 
complaisance, we might repent the discovery of the real causes 
whence it often originates. 

Let us, therefore, be satisfied with such appearances, as, though 
devoid of realities, still convey grateful sensations. While no de- 
triment results from them, they afford a deception, much more 
to be prized than real truth, attended with circumstances offen- 
sive to our feelings, ar productive of no utility to our interest. 


VERSATILITY OF THE FRENCH. 


The French are, more than any other people, distinguished by 
a peculiar versatility of mind, which produces a multiplicity of 
characters in one person, by a successive change of occupations 
and pursuits, 

This diversity and rotation, as it were, of abilities and dispo- 
sition, is often the influencing principle of the whole life of an 
individual. - 

Hence, the assiduity and application with which the generality 
of mankind, particularly the English, adhere to the professions 
Which they have primitively embraced, is much less prevalent in 
France than elsewhere. 

VoL.IV. Oo 
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When incidents are mentioned tending to prove and illustrate 
the utility and merit of such a disposition, the French are fre. 
quently apt to consider them’ rather as proofs of a frigid fancy, 
and of a deficiency in talents, than as instances of a superior dili- 
gence and industry. 

Conformably to sentiments of this kind, saline of the French 
delight in metamorphoses and transmutations of themselves, from 
the personages they have been used to act, into others either more 
pleasing to their fancy, more conducive to their interest, or more 
corresponding with those views of figuring in the world, which 
actuate the French more than any people on earth. 

Impelled by motives of this description, numbers of them are 
busied in diversifying their lives, as they express it, by a progres. 
sive series of different professions, in order to try, as it were, the 
extent of their capacities, by. employing them in multifarious 
callings. | ) 

If the French answered this description previously to the present 
wzra, the prodigious variety of events that have so strongly marked 

» have given birth to numberless opportunities of signalizing this 
boasted versatility of their talents. The surprising alteration that 


have taken place in the condition and circumstances of so many 


individuals, sufficiently shew what exertions. they must have made 
to arrive at the stations they now occupy. 

This versatility is more than ever the parent of the strangest 
adventures. 

Amazing is the number of persons at this day, not only at Paris, 
but in every place of note throughout France, who could give no 
rational and satisfactory account of their occupations and pro- 
fessional means of living. The only business they seeim to think 
deserving of their attention, is to avail themselves of the situation 
of the times, for the prosecution of those schemes with which 
their daring imaginations arg continually teeming. 


PARTICULAR PROPENSITY OF THE FRENCH TO ASSUME AIRS OF 
IMPORTANCE, AND TO APPEAR UNIVERSALLY KNOWING. 


I have seen on the frontispiece of more than one theatre, thi: 
Latin proverb, totus mundus agit histrionem, the whole world i: 


made up of actors. No people merit an application of this saying | 


to themselves so completely as the French, when we consider the 
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notorious presumption with which of late they are so ready to 





assume airs of personal consequence. 
This ridiculous foible, for which, indeed, they have always been 


noted, is now more diffusively prevalent than ever. After the 


overthrow of the monarchy, and the erection of the republican 
system, every man fancied himself intitled to aspire at the highest 
honours and preferments. Numbers conducted themselves as if 
they entertained no doubt of obtaining them in due time. 

This strange desire of seeming more than what they are, and 
aiming to be more than they can expect, infects not only the 
airy part of this nation, but is even perceptible in many of those 
whose vocations and employments should, one would think, in- 
culeate steadiness of character. 

In other countries the various professions of life are almost dis- 
tinguishable by the air and manner of individuals; but it is not 
so in France, unless in the very lowest classes. 

All that are in situations above these affect a consequential stile 
in their deportment. 

The effects of this vain-glorious disposition were in no class of 
individuals more conspicuous and risible than in the junior officers 
of the French army before the revolution. Many who had nothing 
to depend upon but la cape et l’epée, as the French express it, 
their uniform and commission, would often, through the stateli- 
ness of their demeanor, induce those who were unacquainted with 
their real situation, to look upon them as persons in capital cir- 
cumstances. 

The vanity of appearing possessed of talents to which they have 
no claim is no less a remarkable peculiarity in the French cha- 
racter. 

The eccentricity of disposition, if one may so term it, extended 
occasionally to the most grave and serious callings. Scholars, 
gownmen, and ecclesiastics, were often wont to launch publicly 
into subjects, with which their respective professions had no sort 
of connexion. Preachers in their pulpits would enter upon disser- 
tations no ways apposite to the purposes of religious instruction, 
and draw quotations from authors by no means calculated for 
church oratory : lawyers, in the like manner, would introduce 
theological discussions into their pleadings, and cite passages from 
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the fathers, and the writings of divines, by way of displaying the 
extent of their learning. 

This humour was particularly prevalent during the last cen- 
tury: the classical taste introduced by the writers that flourished 
in the reign of Louis XIV. succeeded at last in banishing these 
absurdities from the pulpit and the bar. But among many of 
those who had become distinguished in those departments, they had 
been in the highest vogue. 

These extravagancies proceeded from the invincible desire to 
appear universally learned, which characterises the French literati 
in a very peculiar manner; and has given rise to the well-known 
proverb among the Italians, Francese sa del tutto, a Frenchman 
knows a little of every thing. 

Hence it has been inferred, that they seldom know much of any 
thing. Allowing for those exceptions that must always take place 
in general assertions, superficial learning is common in France, 
even among such as make it a profession. | 

But while we censure them with so much freedom on the one 
hand, Jet it be candidly acknowledged on the other, that no 
country can boast of more illustrious personages in every branch 
of science and literature. 

In solidity of reasoning, in profoundness of disquisition, in ex- 
tent of learning, in importance of matter; in perspicuity, and 
agreeableness of manner, the French writers of eminence are 
equal to any that ever assumed the task of instructing mankind, 








STATE OF THE GERMAN THEATRE THIRTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 


DESCRIBED BY A LITERARY GENTLEMAN IN THE YEAR 1780. 


It is but very lately the Germans have had any regular plays, 
except translations from the French and English. The city of 
Hamburgh gave premiums for originals not above six years since; 
and, what is remarkable, two of the candidates began and finished 
each a tragedy upon the same story, and nearly the same inci- 
dents, at one time. Their translations were formerly in rhyme, 
which is abolished at present, and a figurative prose diction sub- 
stituted in its stead, Their authors say that they would write in 
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blank verse, but that their actors cannot speak it. The art of 
. reading is not so common in Germany as in England; and the 
actors being in the former country men, whose education is gene- 

rally inferior to their genius, the want of this art makes them not 
$0 plentiful as with us. In Germany, as well as in other states of 

Europe, comedians were held in contempt, and men of literature 
were ashamed of the profession ; but this false prejudice declines 
‘daily. 





The principal dramatic authors of Germany are, Lessing, 
Goethe, Lenz, Brandes, and Stephani. ‘The two last are actors ; 
and most of them, except the first, have started up within these 
fourteen years. Their comedics are mostly sentimental. ‘Their 


tragedies are not always, as Aristotle advises, the actions of princes 
and distinguished heroes ; but, like our George Barnwell, Fatal 
Marriage, Gamester, &c. the distresses of private families and 
domestic life. Goethe has written a tragedy of this nature, which 
is in great estimation, the principal incidents of which are events 
that really happened in the Beaumarchais family. The piece is 
exceedingly interesting, the situations well imagined, and the de- 
nouement affecting. Melpomene, however, in this play, as well 
as many other German tragedies, wears but a homely garb. The 
personages of the drama are merely citizens, and the hero is a 
political pamphlet-writer. The leading circumstances are, not- 
withstanding, truly dramatic ; the story is well told, and distress 
rises very high and very naturally. 

Among other translations, the Germans are delighted with 
Romeo and Juliet, and Hamlet. The former was in rhyme; but 
they have lately turned it into an opera, and it has been played at 
Berlin and other places with vast applause. A sensible German 
told a countryman of his, who, understanding the English lan- 
guage, and having seen the play on a London theatre, was diverted 
at the absurdity of such a metamorphorsis, that however ridi- 
culous it might be supposed by those who had not seen. it, the 
effect on representation was great. Hamlet, however, is their 
principal favourite: and some of them say, that there is not a 
circumstance can happen in life to which an apt quotation may 
not be made from Hamlet. In that scene where the mock-play is 
performed before the King and Queen, they erect, at the Ham- 
burgh theatre, a false stage, and when the King interrupts the 
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performance and calls for lights, drop the curtain as at the end 
of any other play. ‘They likewise precede this scene with a grand 
pantomime dance, in which the story of Gonzaga is. related in 
dumb shew *, The translator has altered the names of Horatio, 
Polonius, &c. to others from the Danish; and the characters are 
dressed in the habits of the times. ‘The catastrophe is altered, in 
which alteration, as the Germans could not bear to see their 
{:vourite die, Hamlet is preserved, 





LITERARY REVIEW. 


Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte. 


We read these few pages before we had heard a conjecture as to 
their author:—we thought them very dull. We now find they are 
generally attributed to Lord Byron. Our opinion remains un- 
changed in spite of what Pope says— 

‘© What wretched stuff this madrigal would be 

In some poor starving Garretteer, or me ; 
But, if some Lord should own the happy lines, 
' How the wit brightens, how the stile refines!” 


Tt was by no means worth Lord Byron's while to break a r1a- 


tional well-considered vow of silence, for the sake of mingling his’ 


cry with the vulgar newspaper revilings of a man, who, whatever 
he may have been, is now fallen into such a harmless state of im- 
potence, that he is, at least, entitled to a generous forbearance, 
though the remembrance of his crimes may check our pity. We 


cannot say either that we find any excuse in the temper and tone 
of feeling in which the Ode appears to have been written. It is 
impossible to mistake it for the warm effusions of a pure mind 
glowing with a hatred for tyranny, and a zeal for general good : 
the author is not hurried away in a fine torrent of enthusiasm for 
approaching blessings of peace and liberty which must result from 


* Fer this absurdity the Germans have the authority of the original, as the 


reader may perceive, by consulting Dr, Johnson’s, or any complete edition of 
Hamlet. 
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the event he celebrates. 





These lines are evidently not the hasty 
transcript of tumultuous feelings which arose in the author's 
bosom as he contemplated the vast events which have been. 
crowded into the last two months; on the contrary, we should 
be very much inclined to suspect that he had even found it neces- 
sary to. goad his muse to the undertaking. It is just what a 
school-boy would have written who had been called upon for a 
civen number of stanzas on the event. A collection of trite re- 
fictions upon ambition, and the vanity of sceptres, and triumphs, 
and victories, eked out with common-place allusions drawn from 
Milton and the Roman History. We heartily wish his Lordship 
had left Buonaparte’s civil death in the hands of Mr. Fitzgerald, 
or some of the other volunteer laureats. They will not easily for- 
give him for robbing them of so fine a subject for a rhapsody. 
With the exception of two or three spirited passages, the stile 
of the Ode is in general insipid and prosaic ; with a few of those 
paradoxical quibbling prettinesses of expression which the author 
is very fund of, and which, for want of a better name, we will 
call Byronisms. ‘The opening stanza is peculiarly meagre and un- 
poetical. 
“¢ Tis done—but yesterday a king! 
And arm’d with hings to strive— 
And now thou art a nameless thing 
So abject—yet alive ! 
Is this the man of thousand thrones, 
Who strew’d our earth with hostile bones, 
And can he thus survive? 
Since he, miscall’d the morning star, 
Nor man nor fiend hath fall’n so far.’’ 


The second is not much better—‘* Ambition’s less than little- 


ness,"’ appears to us a most nonsensical expression. The follow- 


ing are some of the best stanzas in the poem :— 


‘¢ Thine evil deeds are writ in gore, 
Nor written thus in vain— 

Thy triumphs tell of fame no morc, 
Or deepen every stain— 

If thou hadst died as honour dies, 

Some new Napoleon might arise, 
To shame the world again— 

But who would soar the solar height, 

To-set in such a starless night ?” 
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** Aud she, proud Austria’s mournful flower, 
Thy still imperial bride ; 

How bears her breast the torturing hour? 
Still clings she to thy side ? 





Must she too bend, must she too share 

Thy late repentance, long despair, 
Thou throneless homicide ? 

If still she loves thee, hoard that gem, 

’Tis worth thy vanish’d diadem !” 

We are not quite sure that this little production, though it iz 
but a mere trifle, may not, in a slight degree, injure the reputa- 
tion of the author. He has always hitherto confined himself to 
peculiar scenes with which he has accidentally becu:ne familiar ; 
the furniture and costume of which have of themselves presented 
abundance of objects for rich description and varied imagery :— 
they have been scenes too with which not one reader in fifty is at 
all acquainted, where the author consequently enjoys great lati- 
tude—where much must be taken upon his word—where he comes 
before the reader with many imposing advantages, and is, ina 
great measure, out of the reach of close criticism and observation. 
But now he has made a widely different attempt : he has deseended 
from his vantage ground, and stands upon a level with every ob- 
server. The untravelled reader is no longer awed by any consci- 
ousness of his incompetence to judge. This Ode is a plain piece 
of poetry, which a person that never stirred from his fire-side may 
appreciate as well as one who has visited Turkey and the Greek 
Islands. If then such a reader who has been dazzled with the 
author's brilliant descriptions of Seraglios and Turkish Divans, 
and who has persuaded himself that there must be some very 
fine meaning lurking under the imposing words ‘‘ palampore” 
and ‘ ataghan,” and ‘“ krosk” and ‘* caigne,”’ should find this 
plain English Ode a flat dull composition, he might, not unna- 
turally, begin to suspect that- his Lordship’s muse was indebted 
for her chief charms to the glitter of that ponderous and ob- 
scuring costume with which he had hitherto seen her adorned— 
he might begin to imagine that Lord Byron, like the giant, lost 
his vigour on quitting his own soil. He might enquire whether 
he had not been in some measure gulled by empty sounds, and 
jumping far beyond a warranted conclusion, as indiscriminating 
persons generally do, instead of slavishly admiring each idea, and 
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fancving beauties where there are none, he would now, probably, 
begin to question those which really exist. Of course this is not 


the effect which this evanescent trifle has had upon our opinion 





of Lord Byron’s genius; we are only speculating on the influence 
it might have on a large proportion of his readers. 





The Commemoration of Reynolds, in Two Parts; with Notes: And other 
Poems. By Martin Arthur Shee, Esq. h. A. 


Tue former production of Mr. Shee, though it was not distin- 
guished by that brilliance of diction and exuberance of faney 
which distinguish the most ‘popular of our modern writers in 
verse, displayed the most essential and pleasing requisites of the 
didactic poem; vigour of thought, terseness, and energy of ex- 
pression, and felicity of diction. ‘* The Commemoration of Rey- 
nolds,”” though it will not, probably, be received with the same 
popularity that welcomed the rhymes on art; and though it be 
destitute of all controversial disqui-ition which contributed so 
much to the interest of his first poetical essay ; it contains many 
passages of great elegance and animation; many judicious criti- 
cisms on the works of the great master of English art; and many 
skilful portraits of the distinguished individuals whose intellectual 
and corporeal lineaments still survive on Sir Joshua’s canvas. 

The character of Reynolds, as a painter, is pourtrayed with 
the discernment of an artist and the refinement of a critic, who 
proves his abilitv to decide on the merits of others, by proving 
his own claim to intellectual pre-eminence. 

‘© No longer echoiff® envy’s idle cry, 

Let fools exclaim * how Reynolds’ colours fly \’ 
; Behold, in hues that rival Nature’s glow, 

Bright as the sun-beam, or celestial bow, 

By time uutarnish’d, and by genius crown’d, 

Our British Titian sheds his glory round ; 

While minor stars their weaker rays combine, 

And tormer lights with feeble radiance shine. 

His single beam illumes the graphic skies, 

And pours a summer’s lustre on our eyes. 

In all his works, astonish’d nature views 


__ Her silvery splendors and her golden hues ; 
Vor. IV. . Pp 
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Her charms of air and action all are seen. 
There grace appears in ever varied forins, 
There vigor animates and beauty warms ; 
While character, display’d in every stage for f 
Of transient life, from infancy to age. pecs 
Strong in each line asserts the minds control, _we st 
And, on the speaking feature, stamps the soul ;  pecei' 
There imitation scorning dry detail, 
Forbids that parts should o’er the whole prevail ; 

* * e * 
But chief endow’d in right of Taste he reigns 
Supreme o’er all her undefined domains ; 
Through Nature’s paths his ardent course she guides, 
And, with simplicity, her sway divides ; 
Diftusing grace o’er Fashion’s aukward forms, 
In every touch her magic influence charms ; 
While all the ruder airs of life refine, 
And vulgar shapes avoid her glance divine.” &c. &e. 


Mr. Shee’s character of Wyndham delineates in miniature a 
striking and original sketch of that extraordinary man. 


** Lo! Wyndham, too, in wordy wars a name 
Of martial sound and metaphysic fame ; 
A wit, a statesman, and almost a sage ; 
With lofty step he trod the public stage ; 
Maintaining still, in senates and in courts, 
The prince’s privilege and the people’s sports, 
In action fearless, in expression strong, 
In right regardless oft of seeming wrong. 
Well pleased, in sportive humour to dispense, 
Or put in paradox, the soundest sense. 
He sometimes fail’d enforcing truths refined, 
Aud marr’d conviction. in the startled mind: 
Too deep for dull expedients of the hour, 
_Too firm in principle for tools of power ; 
With honest zeal he served his country’s cause, 
And, in her safety, slighted her applause : 
A gallant spirit, open, bold, and brave ; 
In tempests calm, and buoyant o’er the wave ; 
A champion our cold age can scarce replace, 
The last of chivalry’s heroic race.” 


That some expressions contained in these extracts are feeble, 
uncouth, or prosaic, and that in many parts of the volume the 
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reader is disgusted by the repetition of alliterated lines, as, «+ Hail 
the people and the prince's friend,” and, ‘‘ The friend of Genius, 
for he felt the flame,” must be admitted; but the merit of the 
poem so far transcends its casual and trifling imperfections, that 
-we should be ashamed, in return for the gratification we have 
received, to indulge in minute and invidious criticism. H. 








JOURNAL OF A TRIP TO PARIS. 
BY AN ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, 
Beauvais, 21 April, 1814. 

From Boulogne we proceeded towards Samer. The country 
here is poor, and the houses and grounds laid out more in the 
old English fashion than in any other part of France. The road 
all the way from Calais is excellent, and continues so to Paris. The 
best travelling in England has no advantage over France in this 
respect. At Boulogne a party of about sixty Prussians were drawn 
up in the market-place : they were very fine looking men, a part 
of 3000 men quartered in this place, and formed a striking contrast 
with the miserable and half-clothed wretches of the Garde National 
who stood sentry at the gates. One of our begging sailors, with 
a black belt across his shoulders, and a rusty musket in his hand, 

_will give you a correct idea of the provincial troops of France. 
They are, however, very few in number, worn-out and emaciated 
old men. 

At Samur, while changing horses, I entered into conversation 
with a Prussian officer. I told him our story of Marshal Blucher’s 
nomme de guerre, ‘‘ Marshal push on.” He spoke in terms of en- 
thusiasm of this noble veteran ; and said, that it was the Cossacks 
who gave him the above title. : 

From Samer to Cormont we proceeded through a hilly but well 
cultivated country. Here commences a plantation of young trees, 
set in single rows, at from four to six yards apart, on each side 
of the road. ‘This is continued for more than a hundred miles. 
On both sides of the road are small ditches, which are kept in 
perfect order, at the expence of the proprietors of the land.. The 
government issues an order to the Prefect of the Department, 
who, in turn, gives his commands to the Mayors, and the Mayors 
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pose their mandate on the land-owners, whu is compelled to 
pay implicit obedience ; and where he is told trees are to be 
planted, there must he plant trees, and preserve them too, 

There are several matters which very forcibly strike a stranger 
in travelling through all this part of France, from Calais to Paris, 
Among others, it is not one of the least remarkable, that, except 
the villages and towns mentioned in my “ route,’ there is scarcely 
a house to be seen on the whole way—not a single hut upon the 
road-side ; and, even when the view extends over many miles of 
country, there is not a sign of population visible; Yet the ground 
is well cultivated—cultivated, as it would seem, by enchantment; 
for there appear nowhere the habitations of its cultivators. It is 
true, that between the coast and the capital 1 observed, perhaps, 
about 200 persons at work: but they must have come from a great 
distance to their labour, or bivouack a la Cossaque in the field in 
which they till: for there was often no semblance of human 
dwelling within six or eight miles round. 


The entire work is performed by very aged men, and chiefly by 


women. Women drive the team, guide the plough, manage the ” 


harrow, and dig the earth. Woman alone are to be seen in the 
corn-field and vineyard; and were it not that some of the pos 
tillions are young men, it might be asserted that the country is 
utterly stripped of the strength of its population. 

The soil of France is peculiarly favourable for this ill-divided 
appointment of labour. All the operations of agriculture are per- 
formed with a facility unknown to our more stubborn soil. The 
plough glides gently over the surface of the earth, scarcely turn- 
ing up one-fourth of the sward to the depth of an English plough ; 
and this is sufficient to procure a good crop from a fine soil. ‘The 
harrow is a small triangle with wooden teeth. Both operations 
are principally executed by asses, and even, in some instances, by 
manual application, Few horses are at present employed in agri- 
culture—the war has swallowed up those useful animals; and the 
plough is consigned to two or three of the Brighton cavalry ; and 
perhaps a woman, or two children, supply the place of the horse, 
and drag the harrow through the yielding and friable earth. 

In journeying from Samer to Montreuil, 1 had frequent oppor- 
tunities of observing with what perfect composure and non-cha- 
lence every thing is taken in this country. We gave the postillions 
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ten sous per post extra, to stimulate them to speed ; and, after 
they had contrived to get the leg, with its gigantic boot, over to 
the right side of the horse, they certainly lost little time. What 
short stoppages did take place, however, were certainly of a rare 
kind to an English postillion, Ez. gr. to drink a glass of brandy ; 
to light a pipe; to sav a few words, in the way of compliment, 
to the driver of another -voiture, ex passant; or to hold a short 
conversation with a person of the same description behind; in 
fine, to do any thing that occurs to him to be proper, as if tras 
velling for his own pleasure. One of our fellows cracked off his 
whip: he immediately applied for a remedy to the driver of a 
cabriolet in front, who lent him a thong, and both stopped very 
leisurely together ull the instrument was properly mended. At 
another time our postillion drove up along-side of another, and 
both carriages were stopped till he obtained tobacco, and filled 
and lighted his pipe. 

Travellers, indeed, he amuses in another way; a few staves 
of a chanson—an air always easy and happy, together with the 
singular and felicitous varieties of cracking the whip. 

J have by no means been able to ascertain upon what principle 
this exercise of the whip is conducted—there is, generally, no 
apparent cause for it beyond the mere will and pleasure of the 
party; except, indeed, in entering and passing through towns, 
when the dexterity displayed, and clatter made, beggar descrip- 
tion. The ablest-of our Four-in-hand Club would cut but a poor 
figure in a contest of this sort. He will first treat you with halfa 
dozen of sound cracks on his right side; then with an equal 
umber upon his left; again you have them strait forward over 
the head of the horse—(and horses pay not the slightest regard to 
the lash touching their ears in this diversion)—next in rear ; and, 
lastly, perhaps, to finish the whole, a grand display of ingenuity, 
in which, while making one circle round about him, Mr. Pos- 
tillion contrives to make two cracks instead of one ; in conclusion, 
he always looks behind him, with a grin of self-satisfaction, to 
ascertain from your countenance if his exploit is sufficiently ad- 
mired, 

Near Cormont, passed a party of ten French prisoners, released 
from England; they were toiling forward to their once happy, but 
now deserted and ruined homes, They looked very miserable ; and 
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such was the misery around them, that even their deplorable con. 
dition seemed to awaken no sympathy, and excite no compassion, 
—All the best feelings of humanity, in France, are absorbed in 
the peculiar wretchedness of the individual. I trust that a few 


francs from a Briton, in the heart of France, was no ungrateful 


offering from my country to these distressed men : it at least pro. 
cured me the heartfelt pleasure of hearing from the lips of a cap. 
tive, (who had been many years subject to the worst species of 
treatment which any stranger can experience in England) that 
the English were « always good, always generous !”” 


Nor is this sentiment of a part of the people of this country. | _ 


found it general; I might say universal, but that I wish to sepa- 
rate the selfish expression of it in the capital, where it is only a 
bait for imposition, or a cover for fraud, from the purer motive 
whence it evidently springs in the country. 1 entered many cot- 
tages (huts)—I conversed with every description of the peasantry, 
from the workmen on the road, to the little farmer of one field; 
and the attachment and regard they expressed towards England, 
and the English, was unmixed, warm, friendly, and sincere, 
‘* All we want,”’ said one of the best informed of these, ‘ all we 
want to relieve us from our misery, is peace and trade with Eng- 


land.”” ‘* Trade with the English,” said another, ‘‘ and France’ 


will be France again.” I am inclined to think, that the very ex- 
tent and magnitude of this mighty struggle has exalted these na- 
tions, respectively, in the consideration of each other: at least, 
it appears to me here, that, with four hundred thousand victori- 
ous Russians, Austrians, and Prussians, overspreading their 
country—(no very contemptible proof of the puissance of these 
States)—the French think more highly of the power of Great 
Britain, and estimate at a loftier rate the character of its popula- 
tion, than they consider all the rest of the world together. 

From Boulogne to Montreuil I heard nothing but encomia on 
the Prussians ; they were the best troops in the world ; the least 
addicted to excesses, under perfect discipline. But the Russians, 
and in an especial manner the Cossacks, the terrific Cossacks, 
they were horrible fellows, perfect Rawheads and Bloodybones. 
But, on coming nearer into contact with the latter, I found that 
the idea formed of them was drawn, not from the life, but from 
the magnifying lens of report ; and that, in their place, the Rus- 
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sians entirely, and even the Cossacks, were as well esteemed as 
the soldiers of any other country. 

But the circumstance to which I have alluded, viz. the horrid 
opinion of the Russians entertained by that part of France which 
had not been visited by the troops of that country, affords a striking 
proof of the wonderful power possessed by the press. Buonaparte’s 
press had spread the terrible reports concerning the Cossacks and 
Russians. On advancing somewhat farther into the country, 
however, I discovered that the terror of Cossackism had vanished. 
About two o'clock we arrived at Montreuil. 

Four travellers had. a good dinner, with asparagus, fish and 
flesh, and two bottles of passable Burgandy, with a dessert of 
pears, apples, and fine French plums, for eighteen franks, or 
somewhat less than four shillings each. 

While this repast was preparing, I wandered with a fellow “ in- 
quisitive” traveller into the town. All its beauty lies in the dis- 
tant view. The streets are desolate, the houses deserted ; ruin. 
stares you in the face wherever you turn your eyes. ‘The Mayor's 
house is only a larger example of misery from the dwellings of the 
other inhabitants ; broken windows and doorless entrances are all 
that do honour to the quondam residence of the chief-magistrate 
of a respectable city. It is no figure of speech—there is more 
grass than pavement visible in the principle square. The harvests 
of France have, for five years, grown in the midst of her populous 
places ; that vegetation has disfigured her cities, which would 
have embellished her fields. Yet 1 have heard few of the French 
speak of Buonaparte with asperity—all with disgust ; but there is 
a coolness in their hate which I cannot reconcile with that temper 
and character of a people which I could admire. One man told 
me at Samer, ‘* Our Emperor, when his Marshals forsook him, 
said to them, ‘ Do as you please; I can live as a soldier’.” 

At Montreuil I visited the church, the first I had seen ina 
Catholic country. There are one or two good paintings, anda 
figure of the Virgin and Jesus Christ in wax, adorned with gaudy 
flowers and ribbons. What devotional efficacy the appearance of 
these images may have in France, I shall not pretend to say. In 
the grand cathedrals of Catholicism, there may be, in the ad- 
mirable pictures upon the altar, some reason found for the argu- 
ment, that these visible representations of Divinity bring home 
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the feeling of adoration to the minds of the illiterate ; but the 





paltry and grotesque productions which are more generally to be 
found in lower churches, are surely only calculated to ereate q 
ludicrous sensation. 

Here I also visited the citadel, a building entirely in runing, 
About twenty of the National Guard, resembling the oldest of the 
old watchmen in London, were in charge of this important forti. 
fication, There were about 3000 of the allied troops cantoned in 
Montreuil and the villages round about, 

Fron Namporet to Nourion we were treated with a variety of 
postillions, viz. one with bare legs, instead of the mighty boots 
s0 unisersally sported by his comrades. From Nourion to Abbe. 
ville is about nine miles, and here we arrived at the close of the 
day. Abbeville is a large, and, apparently, an interesting place 
for a traveller to stop at and examine. Proceeding in this way 
during the night, we reached Beauvais to breakfast on Friday 
morning the. 22d of April, a distance of 11} posts. The gates at 
Abbeville were shut, but were opened to us after an interrogatory 
as to whether we were charged with dispatches from the govern- 
ment, 7 

The insufficient state of the cabriolets I have already noticed ; 
but it is only in the night-travelling that their defects are most 
severely felt. Under your feet is a seam quite across the vehicle 
(where the lower front shuts up after you set in) through which a 
fine current of cold air rushes in to refresh your limbs ; the front 
window, which, from its accommodating itself to the curved shape 
of the machine, is necessarily rickety, admits an equal portion of 
the weather to your upper extiemities ; and lest all this should 
not be sufficient to keep you cool, the little holes for light on 
each side, and, most probably, their fellows in the rear, pour in 
a more modified measure of the atmosphere, after the fashion of 
alternate bellows. From these sources of delight playing upon us 
asleep and awake, J found if the morning, my legs so perfectly 
invaded with the rheumatism as to be scarcely able to move ; and 
the head of my companion, which had been exposed to an inlet 
wider than the rest, was swelled to that degree, that he seemed to 
have got a friar’s cow! over his natural ‘* felt of hair.” 

Every Englishman who visits France, ought, if possible, to 
bring a convenient carriage with him. The trouble of em- 
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barking and | disembarking it will be amply compensated. by com- 
fort in travelling. 

The harness too is well suited to the vehicle; and it is true, 
that you cannot go on @ single stage without having some altera- 
tion to make, or something to mend, in this respect. One horse 
is yoked jn the carriage, which in structure resembles a cart, and 
is not built, ag with us, with a pole; a couple of ropes, passing 
from a broad leather breast-plate, connects it with the cabriolet. 
The other horse, that which is ridden by the driver, is almost 
distinct from draught 3 it is, however, also tied to one side of the 
cabriolet by two ropes; and another rope, from the head of the 
working horse, held by the postillion, seryes him to lead rather 
than to draw, the chaise along. 

I must pow, Mr. Editor, take my leave for the present. 

L. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


~ 7 

From the well-merited celebrity your publication has acquired, 
and from its great attention to the Drama, I am induced to solicit the 
favour of you to allow me to suggest, through its medium, to the 
proprietors of Covent Garden Theatre, the benefit that would re- 
sult to themselves, aswell as the increase of amusement to the 
public, by their more frequently calling into action those talents 
which have been displayed by Mr. Ferry, previous to his engage- 
ment at the above theatre ; for, since that period, he has not ap- 
peared before the public in more than six or eight different cha- 
racters, I have myself formerly observed considerable merit in 
his performance at the Haymarket Theatre, and felt considerable 
Pleasure when he was engaged at Covent Garden, thinking his 
talents would there find ample scope for their display ; but regret 
that my expectations have not yet been realised. My confidence 
in my own judgement of his merits would not have been sufficient 
to have induced me thys to obtrude upon you; but I have in 
favour of my opiniop, the testimony of men whose abilities are 


well known to the public, and who have seen him pexform both 
Vor. IV. Qa 
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in London and Edinburgh, to their -very great satisfaction. | 
have waited a considerable time in the expectation of some more 
able person noticing this neglect of talent, but finding that the 
managers of Covent Garden are suffered to proceed unnoticed in 
their present mode of exhibiting the plays of our immortal Shaks. 
peare to such a disadvantage, I cannot refrain from expressing 
my disgust (as a well-wisher to their establishment, and to 
the Drama in general) at such flagrant mismanagement. 

Why, for instance, are we to be continually annoyed by seeing 
such a character‘as Iago, which affords so much scope for the 
display of theatrical talent, appropriated to such an inferior actor 
as Egerton, when -there is such a man as Terry belonging to the 
company, who is far more capable of sustaining such an impor. 
tant part, not only with greater credit to his =—ye, but also 
with much greater pleasure to the public ? 


I remain, Sir, your obedient humble Servant, 


London, May 13, 1814. DramMaticus, 








_ ORIGINAL AND FUGITIVE 


POETRY. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ODE TO NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE, 


BY LORD BYRON. 


Stanza II. 


ILt-minded man! why scourge thy kind 
Who bow’d so low the knee ? 
By gazing on thyself grown blind, 
Thou taught’st the rest to see. 
With might unquestion’d,—power to save— 
Thine only gift hath been the grave 
To those that worshipp’d thee ; 
Nor till thy fall could mortals guess 
Ambition’s less than littleness ! 
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Ill. 


Thanks for that lesson—it will teach 
To after-warriors more 
* Than high philosophy can preach, 
And vainly preach’d before. 
That spell upon the minds of men 
Breaks never to unite again, 
7 That led them to adore 
Those Pagod things of sabre-sway, 
' With fronts of brass, and feet of clay. 


: IV. 


The triumph, and the vanity, 
The rapture of the strife *— 
The earthquake voice of Victory, 
To thee the breath of life ; 
The sword, the sceptre, and that sway 
Which man seem’d made but to obey, 
Wherewith renown was rife— 
All quell'd! Dark Spirit! what must be 
The madness of thy memory ! 


VI. 


The Roman, when his burning heart 
Was slaked with blood of Rome, 

Threw down the dagger— dared depart, 
In savage grandeur home.— 

He dared depart in utter scorn 

Of men that such a yoke had borne, 
Yet left him such a doom ! 

His glory only was that hour 

Of self-upheld abandon’d power. 


* Certaminis gaudia, the expression of Attila in his harangues to his army, 
Previous to the battle of Chalons, given in Casiodoruc, 
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The Spaniard, when the lust of sway 
Had lost its quickening spell, 

Cast crowns for rosaries away, 
An empire for a ‘cell ; 

A strict accountant of hié beads, 

A subtle disputant on creeds, 
His dotage trifled well : 

Yet better had he neither known 

A bigot's shrine, nor despat's throne. 


VIII. 


But thou—from thy reluctant hand 
The thunderbolt is wrung— 

Too late thou leav'st the High ‘Cortitifand 
To which thy weakness chung’; 

All evil spirit as thou ‘art, 


It is enough to grieve the heurt, 

To see thine owh ‘tnstrang ; 
To think that God’s fair World hath been 
The footstool of a thiig $6 Teh ; 


¥X. 

And earth hath spilt her blood for him, 
Who thus can hoard his-own! 

And monarchs bow‘d the trembling limb, 
And thank’d hith for ‘a throne ! 

Fair Freedom, we ‘may hold thee ‘Hear, 

When thus thy ‘thightiést fods ‘their féar 
In humblest guise have ‘shown. 

Oh! ne’er may tyrant leave behind 

A brighter namt to tore ‘thatikind. 


AIH. 


Then haste thee to thy'sulfen file, 
And gaze upon the sea ; 

That element ‘may meéet thy smile, 
Tt ne'er wits PUbel ‘dy thee? 
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Or trace with thine all idle hand, 
In loitering mood, upon the sand, 

That earth is now as free ! 
That Corinth’s pedagogue hath now 
Transferred his bye-word to thy brew. 











XIV. 
Thou Timour! in his captive's cage 
What thoughts will there be thine, 
While broodiiy in thy prison’d vage ? 
But one—‘ The world was mine ;’ 
Unless, like he of Babylon, 
All sense is ‘with thy sceptre gone, 
’ Life will it long confine 
That spirit péur’d so widely forth. 
So lung ‘obey'd—so fittle worth! 


XV. 
Or like the, thief ‘of ‘fire from ‘heaven, 
Wilt thou withstand the shodk? | 
And shaté with him, the unforgiven, 
His vulture and his rock ! 
Foredoom'd by Godby inah acctirst, 
And 'that‘last ‘act, thuuyh not ‘thy wort, 
The very ‘fiehd's ‘arch ‘modk * 5 
He in his fall preserved ‘His ipride, 
And, if a:mortal, shad as proudly died? 








ON MODERN ASTRONOMY. 
SUGGESTED ON SEEING HIGHBURY OBSERVATORY, BELONGING TO COLONEL 
A——, F.R.8. &c. 
Tuy Fane, A » with reverence I view, 
And hail its ndble ‘ase, ‘ant ‘ledtned store, 
Such as Egyptian temples never knew, 
Nor Greece, ‘nor Roime, ‘with all their boastéa ‘lore. 


° «Phe fiend’s arch tndck. 
* Totpamait, “and -suppore Mer diate, Badkepeare, 
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- Here heavenly truth and solid science charm, 
Creative arts new faculties supply ; 





Mechanic power’s give more than giant’s arm, 
And piercing optics more than eagle's eye ; 

Eves -that explore Creation’s wond’rous laws, 

And teach us to adore the great designing Cause. 


Borne on these wings, we mount ethereal space, 
The vast machine of Heav’n minutely scan, 
God’s wisdom, power, and handy work we trace, 
The noblest study of aspiring man, 
New systems open to us as we climb, 
Each glitt’ring star gives law to circling spheres, 
Which run eternal rounds in faithful time, 
Nor err a moment in a thousand years ; 
Perpetual motion Heaven’s high works maintain, 
So often sought on earth, but ever sought in vain. 


I hail thy taste, sublime and skilful hand, 
That rear’d this dome, those glories to survey. 
Such as till now no private fortune plann'd, 
And royal grandeur rarely can display. 
Nor should the Muse disdain the rural grace 
That marks the rich romantic scenes around , 
Make lasting beauties decorate the place, 
‘Make laurels ever sacred to the ground ; 
And may unfading honours grace thy name, 
And high ambition learn to emulate thy fame. 


PHILOASTRONOMICUS. 








ot 


TO MELANCHOLY. 


O MzLancuoty, sweetly musing maid ! © 
That lov’st to take thy mournful midnight round, 
Where coldly stretch’d beneath the dewy ground ° 
The sleeping relics of the dead are laid ! 
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Oft, plaintful pow’r, when evening, glimm’ring pale, 
Sheds her soft influence on my wand’ring way, 
I think I hear thy wild harp’s wailing lay, 
Pouring melodious music on the gale! 
Ah! Nymph of Woe! when o’er my mould’ring breast 
The grass, ere long, to ev'ry breeze shall wave ; 
Oh! kindly on the humble green-sod rest, 
And shed thy tear of pity on my grave! 


My soul shall bless thee from her kindred sky, 


And Heaven's applauding seraphs love thy streaming eye! 


ALBERT. 








THE MARINER, 


Wipe o’er the world of waves when sweeps the blast, 
And yawns the reeling bark’s distended sides ; 
As high in air, on surging hills she rides, 
Or sinks in Ocean’s dreary caverns vast, 
Dauntless all forms of death the sailor braves ; 
_ Ascends the giddy shrouds with fearless soul ; 
Heeds not the dashing waves, that round him roll, 
Nor lists how loud the rushing whirlwind raves ! 
Then on the maid he dwells, or partner dear, 
Who, on the distant shore, awakes to weep ; 
Who wails her absent love with many a tear, 
And deprecates the storm that swells the deep : 
He sighs,—and hopes when past are all alarms, 
To find a blissful haven,—in her arms ! 








THE FEMALE GRAMMARIAN. 


‘* A x1ss,"" said young Charles, ‘‘ is a noun, we allow ; 


«« But tell me, my dear, is it proper or common ?”’ 
Lovely Myra blush’d deep, and exclaim’d—‘‘ Why, I vow, 
‘1 think that a kiss is both—rrorer and common!” 


T.-H. 


. 
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AMATORY EJACULATION. 
By Mr. Gray. 


Wira Beauty, with Pleasure surrounded, to languish— 

To weep without knowing the cause of my anguish ; 

To start from short slumbers, and wish for the morning, 
To close my dull eyes when I see it returning ; 

Sighs sudden and frequent ; looks ever dejected — 

Words that steal from my tongue, by no meaning connected! 
Ah! say, fellow swains, how these symptoms befel me ? 
They smile, but reply not—Sure Delia can tell me! 


BRET ERE 








EPIGRAM. 


On a Boar being the Crest to the ACHIEVEMENT of a MAGISTRATE. 


aati 


TurovucGu Chelseg, one day, Ralph and I taok a walk, 


And enliven'd the way with our jocular talk : 

When we pass'd by the River, a Hatchmeut 1 spy'd, 

Over which pranced a Boar in magnificent pride— 

«¢ Alas !"" I exclaim'd, “ his fat Worship’s no more, 

And implies, by that emblem, that Death's a great Boge ‘” 
‘* Your inf'rence is faulty,” Ralph waggishly said, 


‘* He was a Bors living—this is, a BoaR dead !” 
Porker’s Buildings, 


we EDTA 


Bitty Bristez. 








THE PEER AND THE SPRING GUNS, 


My Lord, most piously declares, 

That Thieves, by lots, he shoots and snares. 
Nor does his Lordship pass belief, 

For, if old proverbs we review, 

No maxim sure can be more true, 


Than“ Sat a Thief to catch a Thief !" 
Fytham. 


PisToL. 
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MEMORANDA DRAMATICA. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 


1214. 


April 30, Hamlet; The Citizen. 

May 2, Wild Oats; Lodoiska (Mr. Elliston’s Night.) 

3, Richard; Apprentice. 

4, Lionel and Clarissa ; Woodinan’s Hut. 

5, Othello (Othello Mr. Kean *) ; Intrigue * ; Leander and Leonora. 

6, Hlusion ; Intrigue; Woodman’s Hut. 

7, Othello (lago Mr. Kean *) ; Woodman’s Hut. 

9, Venice Preserved ; Turnpike Gate (Miss Smith’s Night). 

— 10, Richard the Third; Intrigue ; Purse. 

— 11, Belle’s Stratagem ; Leanderand Leonora; Irish Widow (Mrs. Davi- 
son’s Night.) 

— 12, Othello; Intrigue; Blue Devils. 

— 13, Fontainbleau ; Woodman’s Hut. 

—— 14, Othello (Othello Mr, Pope) ; The Review. 

— 16, Richard the Third; Intrigue ; Leander and Leonora. 

— 17, School for Wives ; Seeing’s Believing ; Farmer (Mr. Munden’s Night). 

— 13, False Alarms; Songs ; How to Die fur Love (Mr. Braham’s Night). 

— 19, Othello; Farmer. 

— 20, Illusion; Iutrigue ; Woodman’s Hut. 

— 21, Othello (Othello Mr. Rae) ; Raisingthe Wind. — 

— 23, Richard the Third; Intrigue; Leander and Leonora, 

— 24, Castle of Andalusia; Woodman’s Hut. 

— 25, Riches ; Turnpike Gate (Mr. Kean’s Night.) 

— 26, Othello ; Farmer. 


Srcae 





Tue attraction of Mr. Kean continues, and the admiration of 
the public has been fully justified by his alternate performance of 
Othello and Iago. To the personation of the former character, it 
might have been presumed, that his deficiency of form, and the 
peculiarities of his voice, would have rendered him unequal. The 
tenor of the author's text; the custom of the stage, and the 
propriety of endowing him with personal qualifications which may 
compensate in the eyes of Desdemona, for his ‘‘ thick lips, and 
sooty bosom,”’ have all conspired to impress the public with a 
conviction that the representation of Othello must be a man of 
graceful demeanour, and imposing presence. It is creditable to 
the talents of Mr. Kean, that, notwithstanding the operation of a 


prejudice so universally diffused, the plaudits of the audience were 
Vor, IV. Rr 
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enthusiastic and universal 7 that those who had witnessed his ex. 
ertions as an actor for the first time, retired from the theatre 
impressed with a deep conviction of his intellectual pre-eminence ; 
and those who had witnessed his former efforts with delight, were 
more and more confirmed in their high opinion of his talents. 

We will not so far insult Mr, Kean, or deceive the public, as 
to assert that the performance of Othello was perfect in all its 
parts; or that, taken as a whole, it was equal to the representa- 
tion of the same character by Kemble and Young. Mr. Kean 
surpasses both of these actors in splendid and unexpected bursts 
of genius, in the elicitation of original beauties, and the effective 
and felicitous delivery of particular passages. The paroxysms of 
frantic rage; the agony of unutterable feeling ; the deep and 
malignant sarcasm of brooding or. triumphant villainy; are ex- 
pressed with a vigorous rapidity of conception ; a power of look, 
voice, and gesture, which it would be in vain to seek in the most 
dangerous of his rivals, and which has, probably, never been 
equalled since the time of Garrick But he is deficient in that 
quality, which, among painters, is called keeping. His flashes of 
brilliance are suceeeded by intervals of darkness or mondtony: 
his canvas is filled with splendid tints, and dashes of superhuman 
execution ; but there is wanting that skilful adjustment of parts ; 
that symmetry of outline; and that continual presence of the beau 
ideal which exalted the productions of Sir Joshua Reynolds above 
those of Barry, and elevate the structures of ancient Greece in all 
their beautiful regularity of magnificence above the gothic edifices 
of our northern ancestors, with all their ingenuity of design, and 
momentary magnificence of effect. 

In soliloquies, in pointed and sarcastic retorts, and in the hasty 
expression of ardent feeling, and passion suddenly excited, he is 
without an equal ; but his attempts in speeches of tender persua- 
sion, or amorous protestatien, are seldom fortunate. In these 
cases his voice retains the traces of tremulous solemnity, or inad- 
vertant and involuntary sarcasm: and, to loud, commanding, 
and extended declamation, neither his voice, nor his system of 
elocution, is at all adapted. He pronounced the words— 

** Oh! my soul’s jay— 
If after every tempest come such calms, 
May the wind blow till they have waken’d death ; 
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And let the Jab’ring bark climb hills of seas 
Olympus high, and duck again as low 

As hell’s from heaven,”’ &c. 

Not in a tone of proud, rapturous, and affecting exultation, but 
in the sepulchral accent, and solemn utterance, of a penitent 
grateful for his salvation; or a shipwrecked mariner returning 
thanks for his deliverance. In the address to the mutinous Cy- 
prians he was much inferior to Young and Kemble; but, in the 
scene where his first suspicions of Desdemona are excited, and 
when awakened to the most horrible feelings, he questions lago— 





‘¢ Thou dost mean something. 
I heard thee say but now—thou likest not that ; 
When Cassio left my wife. What did’st not like ? 
And when I told thee he was of my counsel, 


In my whole course of wooing, thou cry’dst—Indeed !”” &e. 


The first workings of sudden and terrible suspicion, the progress 
from sudden and instantaneous doubt to the full ripeness of ‘‘ hor- 
rible conceit ;" the pathetic and heart-rending expression of— 
“Oh misery !"’; the alternations of excruciating suspicion, and 
tender recollection, were depicted with a force, a pathos, and a 
power of expression that were perfectly electrical, and to which 
no language can do justice. The flash of rage, bitterness, and 
despair, which gleamed across his countenance when he repeated 
the line—‘‘ I found not Cassio’s kisses on her lips ;”’ and the furi- 
ous, yet pathetic energy with which he took Iago by the throat, 
and demanded ocular proof, was far unequalled by every other 
performer's delivery of the same passages. The whole of the third 
act was a masterpiece of exquisite acting, which satisfied the 
calmer judgement of the critic while its immediate effect on the 
feelings was spontaneous and irresistable. 

In the rest of the performance there was nothing particularly 
observable. His conversation with Desdemona, previous to her 
murder, disappointed us. In the fifth act Shakspeare makes 
Cassio observe, ‘“‘ I thought he had no weapon ;” yet Mr. Kean, 
with singular disregard of the text, steals back while Cassio 
is talking with Lodovico, takes from the bed of Desdemona 
. the dagger with which he had killed her :—a most improbable 
and unnatural supposition—and comes forward with the naked 
Weapon in his hand. Indeed, one of the chief faults of Mr. Kean 
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is his frequent violation of the te<t. He leaves out whole lines; 
and when the change of a word will contribute to effect, or faci- 
litate his delivery, he does not hesitate to adopt it; a practice 
which, as he advances in fame and experience, he will despise as 
unworthy of his genius. 

The personal qualifications of Mr. Kean are so well adapted to 
the personation of lago, that his superiority in that character 
over all competitors will not be disputed. It affords but a limited 
scope for the exhibition of talent, and he who can act one scene 
of the specious villain with applause, will be equally successful 
throughout the play. Mr. Kean did not display any peculiarity in 
the delivery of the text, or the conception of the character, of 
which the precise features are intelligible to every capacity ; but 
where he coincided with his rivals with respect to the meaning of 
particular passuges, and Jhe mode of sustaining the pronii- 
nent scenes, the superiority of his execution was so decided, as 
to excite the spectators’ astonisment that any former personation 
could have affected their feelings, or gratified their taste. 

On May the Sth Mr. Sowerby performed Othello to Kean’s Tago. 
We formerly took the liberty of expressing our indignation at the 
obtrusion of such an actor before the public, in a part to which 
he is equally unqualified by nature and by study. As the friends 
of dramatic talent, we were happy to witness, on this evening, 
the just infliction on Mr. Sowerby of that punishment which is 
due to presumptuous dullness assuming the situations, and claim- 
ing the honours, of which genuine and modest merit are thus de- 
prived. He was greeted with one deserved and universal hiss, and 
we hope that this decisive testimony of public opinion, will teach 
him to estimate more correctly his own attainments and abilities. 

As for the various Othello’s who have been induced by their own 
vanity, or compelled by the cruelty of the Managing-Committee, to 
enter upon the same boards info a rivalship with Mr. Kean, weshall 
be excused from dwelling minutely on their merits. Of Mr. Sowerby 
we have spoken already : Pope is too respectable to be treated with 
severity, and too fay advanced on the stage of life to profit by core 
rection: the chubby-cheeks, the aspirated whine and self-compla- 
cent smile of Elliston, who is announced for the character, become 
the youngest of the Singles much better than the noble Moor. Weare 
sorry to observe, that all the genius and taste of Mr. Rae, who pos- 
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sesses a correctness of conception, and vigor of expression, thet 
might lead him to the highest eminence of his art, are weakened 
and obscured by one unfortunate, and, when indulged, irretrievable 
habit—that of mouthing. He seems to have no idea of calm, de- 
‘Jiberate, and impressive utterance. His declamatory upper tones 
echo to each other as if he were speaking beneath the arch of a 
bridge.—In Richmond, when he comes forward with his fol- 
jowers, the majority .of the spectators admit his speech to be ex- 
tremely fine, but wonder what it means. We feel the more 
anxious for the correction of so important a fault, as our interest 
in the welfare of Mr. Rae, so long since excited by the testimony of 
our late friend Mr. Cumberland to his intellectual powers, and 
the excellence of his private character. 

« Inrricug,” an Interlude —If the first object of theatrical 
management be to shock the feelings of the old, and corrupt the 
morals of. the young ; if the union of Gothic dullness with Gallic 
‘immorality be the indispensible requisites of a dramatic author ; 
and our wives and daughters must be compelled to witness the 
grossest and most licentious mockery of domestic ties, and the 
decencies of life, the author of ‘* Intrigue’ deserves the thanks 
and reverence of the community. 

Tom, a hopeful fellow, who has formerly lived as servant with 

. Captain Rambleton, has married Ellen, the daughter of the mis- 
tress of an inn on the Bath road. On the day after his marriage 
Captain Rambleton arrives, with his friend Varnish, at the Horns, 
which has now devolved to the Captain’s ci-dercnt Valet. Captivated 
by Ellen, and unaware of her near alliance to Tom, they engage him 
to forward their intrigue. They agree to try their skill against each 
other in an exploit of gallantry, and Rambleton bets Varnish fifty 
pounds that he will carry of the girl against Varnish. Tom agrees to 
hold the stakes, and is bribed to assist in running away with his 
own wife. The two lovers are successively introduced by Tom— 
talk nonsense to Ellen, and obtain from her a separate promise 
that she will meet them as soon as it is dark, attired in her hus- 
band's large riding coat. Rambleton and Varnish arrive at the 
sane time at the spot appointed for the elopement: her place is 
supplied by her husband, who, after some altercation between the 
parties, on their right to the supposed lady, throws aside his coat, 
and turns the laugh against these votaries of intrigue. 
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It never occurred to Mr. Poole, that a female who once accus- 
toms herself to prattle with fine gentlemen, for the sake of ex. 
posing them to ridicule, may afterwards be inclined to repeat the 
frolic for other purposes ; that the. pictures of intrigue, assigna- 
tion, coquetting, elopement, and lascivious gallantry, will never 
be obliterated from the memory, or counteracted in their natural 
influence, by some stale maxim of morality at the denouement ; 
and that the very outline of a character who receives money to 
introduce a couple of profligates to his wife, though he may have 
the prudence or the virtue to prevent his ultimate dishonour, 
should be the object to a British audience of disgust. Suppose 
that Tom had been outwitted? or that any accident had inter. 
vened to prevent his interference. Such questions will occur to 
the youngest minds, and cannot occur without giving rise to 
certain enquiries respecting causes and effects. H. 
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Woodman ; Sadak and Kalasrade. 
| . »» Ibid. 

Lionel and Clarissa. . Ibid. 

Debtor and Creditor; Ibid. 

Farmer’s Wife ; Miller and his Men. | 

Othello (Othello Mr. Young) ; Sadak and Kalasrade. 

» Jew (Sheva Mr. Sherenbeck *) ; Devil to Pay ; Sadak and Kalasrade. 
9, Beggar’s Opera; Sleep Walker ; Timour the Tartar. 

10, Lionel and Clarissa........0.0+e+e. Ibid. 
11, Debtor and Creditor. .,........0.... Ibid. 
12, Love ina Co ee 
ETT Te eee 
ee ee | a 
16, Artaxerxes; Devil to Pay; Blue Beard. 
17, Lionel and Clarissa.. ..°... Ibid. 
18, Coriolanus (Mr. Kemble *) ; Miller and his Men. 
19, Love in a Village ;......,.Timour the Tartar. 
20, Trip to Scarborough; Harry Le Roi; Ibid. 
—— 21, Hamlet (Mr. Kemble).............. Ibid. 
—— 23, Pizarro; Sadak and Kalasrade, 
——— 24, Richard Cour de Lion’; Devil to Pay ; Miller and his Men. 
—— 25, Julius Cesar; Sadak‘and Kalasrade. 
r—— 26, Richard Courde Lion; Tricking’s Pairin Love (Ist t.); Child of Nature 
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To praise Mrs. Jordan will appear to all our readers an act of 
the most officious superfluity ; yet we cannot refrain from testify- 
ing the common delight of the audience and ourselves, with her 
personation of Rosalind; the triumph of mind over matter in 
this wonderful performance was complete. Her voice, and man- 
ner, and look, were all in perfect conformity with the character : 
the depredations of time, and disadvantages of person, are for- 
gotten in our admiration of that naivéte, vivacity, and irresist- 
able expression of nature, which characterise every tone, look, 
and motion. There is no actress whose loss will be more generally 
felt, or less easily supplied. 

May 7.—Mr. Sherenbeck in Sheva. The individual who comes 
forward in a character of this description, subjects himself to dif- 
ficulties which do not attach to the representatives of Scotch or 
Trish characters. We laugh at their brogue rather than detest it, 
and are willing to sympathize with all their feelings, peculiarities, 
and distresses. But the very idea of Judaism, and very aspect of a 
Jewish countenance, are associated in the minds of the English mul- 
titude, with roguery, insensibility, and cunning. We prepare to 
be astonished with malignant villainy, or contemptible meanness ; 
and when the character is depicted as endowed with all the virtue 
under heaven, our prepossessions pronounce it to be unnatural. 
The operation of these feelings considerably injured the effect of 
Mr. Sherenbeck’s performance ; and the only plaudits proceeded 
from his own brethren. Yet he is evidently gifted with many 
qualifications for the stage: his person is manly, his intonation 
vigorous and distinct, and his manner impressive. We shall be 
happy to witness his appearance in a more fortunate character. 

May 18.—Coriolanus Mr. Kemble. A noble and unequalled per- 
formance. Were it possible that any thing human should be per- 
fect, that praise might be justly given to Kemble’s personation of 
the Roman hero. In the lofty scenes surpassing all that the ima- 
gination had conceived of Godlike dignity ; in passages of con- 
flicting feeling, displaying all the resources of a vigorous intellect, 
chastened by study, and ennobled by legitimate ambition. Before 
so much excellence criticism sinks into helpless admiration, and 
the shafts of envy recoil with tenfold force on the assailants from 
Whose quiver they have fled. H. 
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To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


Ir it should not have been before stated in your entertaining and | 
Publication, that Miss Smith is coming to Cambridge about the for tl 
period of the Commencement, to give Readings from Milton and suffic 
Shakspeare, perhaps it will not be amiss to insert this letter, as best ¢ 
every species of information relative to such an actress, and toa Mr 
woman of such attributes as Miss Smith, must be interesting to some 
the public. Subscription-books, fur Readings by Miss Smith, eontc 
have been, for some time, opened at Deighton’s and Nicholson's, is sac 
and most sincerely do I hope they may be well filled; for though down 
there may be some difference of opinion as to the propriety of well 
coming to the Seat of Learning to read to the students, or, as Mr 
some have put it, to teach them to read, yet I conceive no one impa 
can possibly object to hear readings with due emphasis and gene! 
cadences from authors of whom the English feel so justly proud; laugt 
as well might the amateur-musicians of Cambridge refuse to parts 
attend Concerts, lest it should be thought they want to learn the Mi 
flute or fiddle. And if the music of Milton or Shakspeare, from lowe} 
the melodious voice of Miss Smith, is not equal to a Concerto on such 


“the Violin, & I'll mend nether socks, and foot them too.” if an 


With great hopes Miss Smith will’meet with the encouragement and | 
she deserves, Lam, Mr, Editor, bya 
Your's, with respect, M. 

ACADEMICUS.. still 

but i 
by n 
of T 


° B that 
Tue theatrical season in this town is closed, and as no one has M 








To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Mr. Epiror, 


yet given an account of the present company, permit me to offer ters ; 


a few remarks upon the merits of some of the most prominent thru 


members. and 


Mr. Cooper, a very young but a very excellent and promising M 
actor, leads the tragic department, and deserves the applause he but, 


is in the constant habit of receiving. racte 
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Mr. Radcliffe, the Raymond of our boards, is possessed of con- 
siderable ability, which, I am sorry to say, he too seldom exerts. 
His person is good, but he is too slovenly in the use of it to give 
pleasure. 

Mr. Gordon leads in high comedy, with little credit to himself, 
and less pleasure to his hearers, He frequently puts them in pain 
for the difficulty with which he seems to force his voice to a pitch 
sufficiently distinct to be heard. His country lads are among his 
best efforts. 


Mr. Tayleure, our principal low comedian, frequently sets on_ 


some barren quantity of spectators to laugh at his buffoonery and 
eontortions, but seldom at any thing else ; fot, of real merit, he 
is sadly destitute. ‘* Let your clowns speak no niore than is set 
down for them" is a lesson of a great naster:—Mr. T. would do 
well to pay attention to it. - 

Mr. Davis possesses great merit as a testy old gentleman, and 
imparts a great portion of real humour to his delineations in 
general, He is less indebted to grimace or buffoonery for the 
laugh lie so frequently excites than almost any actor in the same 
party I ever saw. 

Mr. Shuter, a sterling actor, performs our Irishmen of the 
lower order, of whom’ hé imparts all the natural humour. In 
such parts too as Totterton, ‘* Love Laughs at Locksmiths,” few 
if any can excell him. His Apollo Belvi, ‘ Killing no Murder,” 
and Suckling, ‘‘ Education,”’ would not disgrace their original 
by a comparison. 

Mr. Caldwell is a young man with no great share of ability, and 
still less of modesty; very indifferent in any cast of character, 
but intolerably so in any thing like sentiment or tragedy. He is 
by no means deserving the praise he received in a recent number 
of The Inquisitor. I should be happy to see him improve, but 
that he will do so I think is very doubtful. 

Mr. Browne has considerable talent in a certain line of charac- 
ters; but, from the managerical arrangements, he is too frequently 
thrust inte parts that are improper for him. His Hanco, “‘Perouse,” 
and Tristram Fickle, are excellent. 

Mr. Andrews is possessed of many requisites for his profession, 
but, for the reason I have just stated, is obliged to perform cha 
tacters to which he is incapable of giving effect. In such parts as 

Vor, IV. Ss 
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April, ‘* Secrets worth Knowing,” Russet, Sulky, and many others 
of that description, Mr. Andrews is seen to very great advantage. 

Our other gentlemen are too insignificant to merit notice, ex- 
cept Mr. Payne, our principal vocal performer, who acquits him- 
self very respectably in his department. 

Of our ladies, Mrs, Ward is the most prominent. She has been 
a most excellent actress, and still gives considerable effect to some 
of her former great parts ; but it is to be wished, that, for the 
sake of her reputation as an actress, she would retire, for the 
‘avages of time upon her once superior abilities are painfully per- 
ceptible. 

Mrs, Payne is an interesting actress in sentimental parts, and 
promises fair to hold an exalted station in her profession. She 
has a very beautiful set of teeth, which, I think, would be no 
less admired were she to take less pains to shew them. She is the 
sister of Miss Mathews of Covent Garden Theatre. 

Mrs. Shillingford, late Miss Sullivan, is a very promising actress, 
Her desire to please is frequently received with the applause it 
justly merits. She is inferior to her predecessor, Mrs. Dobbs ; 
but, from her improvement this season, she bids fair to equal, if 
not excel, her. 


Mrs. Aldridge sings tolerably well. It is a pity she is forced to 
play characters of 17 or 18, for the rotundity of her figure render 
the deception too palpable to excite any thing but laughter. 

Miss Grant is an excellent representative of romping girls and 
hoydenish pert young Misses, and is less assuming in them than 
most of her competitors. | 


Our other ladies either have not sufficient merit, or the merit 
they may possess is not sufficiently called into action to challenge 
any particular remark. 

Fhe season has been unproductive, owing principally to the 
want of liberal management, for, except Madame Catalani fora 
few nights of the beginning, Mr. Young seven nights in the 
middle, and one new comedy—‘‘ False Impressions,"’ and five new 
afterpieces, in the whole course of this season we have had no 
novelty ; unless the ranting and passion-to-tatters-tearing American 
Roscius, Payne, can be deemed a novelty. 

By inserting the above hasty sketch, you will oblige, 
Manchester, 17 May, 1814. R. E. H. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, EDINDURGH. 


Tuts theatre closed, for what is called the winter, on Wednesday 
the 4th instant, with the performances of ‘‘ Macbeth” and ‘* Bom- 
bastes Furioso,’’ being for the benefit of Mr. Charles Kemble. It 
used to remain shut till the after-season, which is commonly in 
July, and when we get down some of the most eminent London 
performers. Contrary to custom, the theatre is to be re-opened 
next week, fur a short while, previous to the Corps Dramatique 
going to astonish our more northern countrymen. ‘This has been 
the most successful season of Mr. Siddons’ management; for, it is 
understood the profits have been ample; whereas, by some of the 
former seasons, it is said he lost considerably. The splendor with 
which ‘* Aladdin” was brought out contributed greatly to this 
success, as it seemed to draw crowded houses for a long time. 
Some people say that Mr. Siddons’ health being now considerably 
restored, he means to continue in the management of this theatre : 
itis still uncertain; he has, however, been in London for some 
time, engaging performers—he has got a great many new ones, 
who, it is to be hoped, will occasion a thorough clearance of those 
pitiful ones of whom I formerly took notice. Mr. Moore, whom 
I formerly mentioned as a new performer here, has shewn himself 
possessed of an excellent taste and judgement. Mr. Jones, it is 
said, leaves this stage soon. Mr. Mason, the comedian, (brother- 
in-law to J. and C. Kemble) plays at the Haymarket Theatre during 
the summer. Mr. Eyre, (author of several dramas) has been play- 
ing here. Mrs. Eyre likewise plays occasionally. Mrs. Macauley, 
a new performer here this season, has done common-rate charac- 
ters well enough. The rest of the performers remain as formerly 
noticed. - J. A. 

The following list of the performances at the Edinburgh Theatre, 
during the last season, (with which we have been favoured by our 
Edinburgh Correspondent) will, we have, no doubt, prove amusing 
to our readers, as affording a comparison between the theatricals 
of London and Edinburgh, which latter stage may, perhaps, be 
considered as the second in the kingdom. Our Correspondent pro- 
Mises to send us these Memoranda, in future, every month. He 


remarks, that if we had the Dublin lists, our Dramatic Register 
would be complete. 
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MEMORANDA DRAMATICA. 


21, Stranger—Miss in her Teens—Sleep Walker. 
22, Cure for the Heart Ache—Rosina. 

23, John Bull—Paul and Virginia. 

24, Douglas—Agreeable Surprize. 

25, Hamlet Mr. Betty)—Jew and the Doctor. 


—— 27, Tancred and Sigismunda—Paul and Virginia. 
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30, Castle Spectre—Sleep Walker, 
1, Royal Oak—Tom Thumb. 
2, Richard IJ1.—Deaf Lover (Mr. Moore). 
4, Mountainers—Agreeable Surprize. 
6, Barbarossa—Deaf Lover. 
7, Henry 1V.—Rosina. 
8, Romeo and Juliet—Padlock. 
9, Royal Oak........ Ditto. 
11, Iron Chest 
13, Alexander the Great—Lady of the Lake. 
14, Earl of Warwick—Padlock. 
15, Alexander the Great—Lady of the Lake. 
16, Earl of Essex—(Mr. Betty’s ith and last night)-—Weathercock, 
18, Honey Moon—Miss in her Teens—Ship-Lauuch, 
20, She Stoops to Conquer—Quadrupeds. 
21, School of Reform—-Old Maid. 
22, Inkle and Yarico—Sleep Walker. 
23, Merchant of Venice—Forty Ihieves. 
off, Family Legend—Gentle Shepherd. 
27, The Prussians—Forty Thieves. 
28, Ditto—Old Maid—Robinson Crusoe. 
29, Heir at Law—Lady of the Lake, 
30, First Impressions—Forty Thieves. 
31, Jane Shore—Harlequin’s Invasion. 


1, Will (Mrs. C. Kemble)—Valentine and Orson. 
3, Soldier’s Daughter—Prize. 
4, Belle’s Stratagem—Blind Boy. 
5, Jealous Wife—Valentine and Orson. 
6, Deaf and Dumb—Devil to Pay. 
8, Belle’s Stratagem—Personation. 
10, Rule a Wife and have a Wife—Blue Beard. 
11, School for Scandal—Catherine and Petruchio. 
12, Honey Moon—Personation—Forty Thieves. 
14, Rivals—Blue Beard. 
14, Wonder—Persenation— Day. after the Wedding. 
17, Jealous Wife—Day after the Wedding No Seng no-Supper. 
19, She Stoops to Conquer=-Aladdin. 
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—— 23, Belle’s Stratagem............. 





20, School of Reform ....... 


21, First Impressions... .. 


———.  — 
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22, Miss in her Teens—Child of Nature... Ibid. 


24, Hamlet (Mr. C. Kemble)........... 


25, Cure for the Heart Ache... 


26, Twelfth Night.... 


27, Tomb Thumb—M ‘Intosh’s Travels. . 
29, Honey Moon.........+eeesee- 


31, Pizarro. .. 


3, Speed the Plough... 


5, Poor Gentleman........ 


Ts Stranger.. eeete 
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10, Castle Spectre. ....... 
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14, Pizarro. 


Ibid. 
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2, Every oue has his Fault..........-. 


.. Ibid. 
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. Ibid, 
Ibid. 
eeee Ibid. 


15, Aladdin—Miss in her Teens—Deaf Lover. 


16, Twelfth Night—Aladdin. 


17, Cymbeline...... Ibid. 


19, Purse—Child of Nature—Aladdin. 
—— 21, Much ado about Nothiug—Miller and his Men. 
—— 22, Paul and Virginia—Sleep Walker—Ibid. 


. -. Ibid. 


a 24, Twelfth Night... eeoeeee eeeees .... Ibid. 
hiaecineed 26, Poor Gentleman. ee ee ceeseresr ovoe RONG 


— 28, Education—Ella Rosenberg. 
1, Foundling of the Forest—Chiidren in the Wood—Koah and Zoah. 


= 
= 
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2, As You Like It—Sleep Walker. 
3, Cure for the Heart Ache—Poor Soldier. 


5, Time’s a Tell-tale—Aladdin. 


7, Macbeth (Mr. J. Kemble)—Devil to Pay. 


8, Hamlet—Hooly: and Fairly. 


9, Strenger—Agnreeable Surprize. 


10, Cato—Miller and his Men. 
12, Merchant of Venice—Prize. 


14, Coriolanys—Valentine and Orson. 


15, Pizarro—Forty Thieves. 


16, Wheet of Fortune—No Song no Supper. 


17, Cato—Miller and his Men. 
—— 19, Mountaineers—Weatherec ch, 


—— 21, Julius, Ceesar—-Miller, and his Men, 
——— 22, Coriplapus~Forty Thieves, 
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Mar. 23, Henry the Eighth—Valentine and Orson. and 2 








24, Julius Cesar—Miller and his Men. Edita 
—— 26, Othello—Padlock. 
—— 28, Richard the Third—Miller and his Men. 
—— 29, Cato—Devil to Pay. 
—— 30, King Lear—Prize. 
—— 31, Henry the Fifth—Blackbeard. glean 
King John—Purse. of kr 
Poor Gentleman—Killing no Murder. sweet 
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Road to Ruin—Wags of Windsor. dress 
Clandestine Marriage—Sleep Walker. 

Henry the Fourth—Lying Valet. 

Ways and Means—Killing no Murder—Dead Alive 


Inqui 
form: 


Castle of Andalusia—Follies of a Day. But | 


Rule a Wife and have a Wife—Devil to Pay. so in 
Wonder— Bluebeard. effusi 
Rivals—Tekeli. mom 
School for Arrogance—High Life below Stairs. the c 
Wild Oats—Deserter, 

Young Quaker—Tale of Terror. 
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Miss in her Teens—Honey Moon—Aladdin 
Bold Stroke for a Husband—Review. 
Venice Preserved—Miller and his Men “ CO 
Douglas—Spoiled Child: his ( 
Hamlet—Sleep Walker. ] fine 
Othello—Paul and Virginia. (whi 
School for Scandal—Bee- Hive. Ar 
Richard the Third—Miller and his Men. 
Merchant of Venice—Valentine and Orson. tnt 
Macbeth—Bombastes Furioso. . A, in te 
i 7 . corre 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor *. flexil 
Mr. Eniror, 
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Dip I not well know how valuable time is, and particularly eins 


must be to the learned Editor and Conductor of that. invaluable Pr 
miscellany, intituled, ‘‘ The Theatrical Inquisitor,’ whose pages eats 
abound with learning that would grace the pen of a Johnson; | 
and were I not sensible of the incessant workings of such a noble 
mind in pursuit of knowledge : did I not know all this, and did] sins 
not feel more than I can at present express, I should make bold to _— 
crave the solution of one (perhaps curious) question.—Yet, again, TN) 
I feel a little authorised in an intrusion on the learned Editor's with 
time and studies, because instances have been (and may yet be) 


wher 
mom 


and 
* See our Notice to Correspondents fn the last number. 
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that the greatest luminaries have condescended to listen ta, ay, 
and gratify too, the curious inquirer. Now, perhaps, the learned 
Editor and Conductor of ‘¢ The Theatrical Inquisitor, and Monthly 
Mirror,” may (notwithstanding his reputed .fame in the literary 
world) be of a humiliating disposition, and will not object to un- 
ravel the mysteries of his invaluable work to one who has been a 
gleaner of the overflowings of that fertile soil ever since the seeds 
of knowledge have been there sown. Relying, therefore, on’ the 
sweet temper of the gentleman whom I have the honour of ad- 
dressing; 1 presume to say, that I have read in the ‘‘ ‘Theatrical 
Inquisitor” for the present. month (April) Criticisms on the per- 
formances of Mr. Kean and Mr. Young, in the rival characters.— 
But perhaps from my own dullness—but perhaps not—yet, to me, 
suv inconsistent did the criticisms appear, that I thought them the 
effusions of a distempered hour, rather than the production of 
moments of reflection ; and I declare I was almost bewildered in 
the clouded dissertation. The prefatory observation to this in- 
valuable Inquisition, induced me to conclude, without hesitation, 
that the palm would be born away by Mr. Young in most distin- 
guished glory, as Mr. Editor informed his readers he should 
‘ combine” his remarks on the ‘‘excellencies” of Mr. Young with 
his (cold) ‘* observations” 











on Mr. Kean ; and, perusing farther, 
I find you say Mr. Young—** displayed a justifiable confidence of” 
(which IL submit should be in) his powers.” 

And (doubtless after the most mature deliberation) you declare 
that you-=“* Were then able to express your opinion of his merits 
in terms of upmeasured eulogy.’ .Then you praise ‘‘ the general 
correctness of his conception."’ And in p. 178, you speak. of the 
flexibility of his countenance thus: ‘‘ the same port and counte- 
nance, varied only in accommudation to the circumstances of the 
moment, the passion excited,” &c. 

Pray Mr. Editor can a man be said to be (for you afterwards, 
thoughtlessly, do say so) deficient in flexibility of countenance, 
when flexible ‘‘ in. accommodation to the circumstances .of the 
moment, the passion excited, the scenery, and the situation he is 
shown in.’ Pray, Sir, is there any other situation in which a 
man can accommodate a flexibility of countenance. 

The sum of this admired tragedian is, that ‘* his genius burne 
with steady radiance ; it soothes the heart, invigorates the mind, 
and exalts the soul." And what more, I should like to know, isin 
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the power of man ; yet, and for all this merit due to Mr. Young, 
and for all this measured eulogy of the Editor of The Theatricai 
Inquisitor (I should suppose he does not write from the impulse of 








the moment) ; neither would he, I should hope, be so treacherous 
to his admiring readers, as lure journeymen to report the merits 
or demerits of a performer, or performance, as some of his con- 
temporaries constantly and indisputably do, and then compose a 
criticism, and give it to the public as the reflections of a cool, 
dispassionate, and impartial judgement, to uphold or crush a 
dawning genius, as the caprice or the wakefulness of the confi- 
dant, thus deputed, may suggest ; and yet I cannot but persuade 
myself that the inquisitorial pen was seised by another hand'of 
splenetic humour when some of the criticisms which I am now: 
censuring were written. Should, however, one alone claim the 
exclusive merit of this little production, I must be under the ne- 
cessity of adjudging him a very fickle and undetermined gentle- 
man ; for we have panegyric and dispraise at one and the same 
instant). We are now told Mr. Young “ is deficient in flexibility 
of countenance.” And again (although Mr. Y. has powers equal 
to his confidence and correct conception—and proved them he has, 
says the Inquisitor)—*‘ he is an imitator and a servile one *.”” And 
then, after being told that his representation as a whole was supe- 
rior to Mr. Kean’s, we are again told, that, ‘‘ in one respect he 
is decidedly his superior.”’ 

Now the question that I have expressed, or wish to submit, to 
the sagacity of the Editor of The Theatrical Inquisitor, is briefly 
this :—How can he offer to the Public any thing in the shape or 
character of a criticism, when one critique on the same performer 
literally contradicts another.—First, Mr. Young is praised for his 
excellencies, his powers, and, moreover, his conception, and, in the 
same breathing-time, is condemned for—a frequent and servile 
imitator ? ; ° 

Manifest are the absurdities I have pointed out, and manifest 
are others I have not pointed out, (but which, at a future day, as 
convenience may suit, I may, perhaps, notice, and submit to the 
Conductor of the Monthly Luminary, passing duly, as—The 
Theatrical Inquisitor).—Allow me now, Mr. Editor, to subscribe 
myself, your's, gratefully, Aw ATTENTIVE READER. 


* We only assert that he does imitate Kemble, not that he is compelled so 
to do by inferiority of genius. Ep. 
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